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@ Every Gold Medal Champion 
is made from special twine, 
twisted in our own plant from 
selected cotton. 


@ Every leg of every mesh is 
firmly knotted to exact mea- 
surements. 


@ Patented attachment of spe- 
cial top, bottom and end bind- 


ings neutralizes strains and 
stresses. 


@ Every Gold Medal Champion 

receives a special tar finish, 

the one best protective coating 

thus far discovered for pre- 

venting mesh spread, improv- 

ee ie ing net hang, sealing every 
strand against wet- or dry-roft. 
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On court after court, in match after match, Gold Medal 
Champion tennis nets have proved their championship quality. 


Nothing less will meet your requirements as well. 
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THE AMERICAN NET & TWINE DIVISION Qugpe2yy 
OF THE LINEN THREAD CO., Inc. * 60 E. 42 
Baltimore 3, Md. + Boston 10, Mass. - Chicago 10, Ill. + San Francisco 5, Cal. - Philadelphia 6, Pa. + Gloucester, Mass. 
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in every department of the game! No wonder 


he ball chosen for most of. the ma 
MEMBER OF ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


by an exclusive Spalding process. Gives remarkable 


finger tip control from passer to receiver. 


Superior 
is is t 


th 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., INC. 


® Your fingers will feel the difference r 
The pebble grain leather of the Spald 
SPALDING SETS THE PACE 
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BRADLEY SHOWERS 


Require Less Space 


Bradley Multi-Stall Showers are 
the answer to sanitary shower 
facilities for clubhouse, field- 
house, and gymnasium. These 
compact shower units not only 
help you make best use of lim- 
ited space but they save you 
money as well. One Bradley 
5-Stall requires only 3 plumbing 
connections (one for hot water, 
one for cold and one for the 
drain) in comparison to 15 
needed for 5 “single-stall” units. 
This simplified installation plus 
complete absence of corners and 
dirt-collecting pockets reduces 
cost of upkeep and aids health 
protection. Water consumption is 
also cut and hot water costs re- 
duced. 


Bradleys are easily and quickly 
: installed, too, since they come 
partially assembled and can be 
located on any kind of floor in- 
> cluding wood. 


Write for illustrated Catalog 4701 to 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2361 W. MICHIGAN STREET 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Distributed through Plumbing 
Wholesalers 


BRADLEY. 
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FOR TOMORROW'S 
DIAMOND STARS 


RI5 
BASEBALL 


Full regulation size, excellent quality, 
with gum yarn wound core* of resili- 
ent materials. Double-sewn 
horsehide cover. Eye-appeal- 
ing individual boxes. 

Trade Price $11.40 Doz. 


*Pat. No. 2,060,987. 
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rom the first pitch of the season until the last, the quality of 

a baseball is determined by its ability to withstand the strain 

of the game. If it’s a Rawlings RI or RO Official League ball, 

you know the excellent materials and fine craftsmanship 

guarantee outstanding performance and unusually rugged 

durability. Fortunately more of these balls are now avail- 

able so there is no reason to be satisfied with less than the 
best — Rawlings RO and RI Official Leaguef Baseballs. 


tRawlings Official League Baseballs conform to 
the specifications of the National Commission 
of Professional Baseball Leagues. 


RO — Cushion Cork Center 
R1— Cork and Rubber Center 


At Every Rawlings Dealer 


TAE FINEST IN THE FLIELO. V V 
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CROUSE-HINDS sports lighting 


e . Pioneer in sports lighting, Crouse-Hinds Illumination 
Department has a wealth of experience acquired through 
more than twenty years of planning the most efficient light- 
ing for all types of playing fields from small playgrounds to 
huge stadiums. This “know how” teamed up with Crouse- 
Hinds Type MUA Alumalux Weatherproof Floodlight forms 
an unbeatable combination that you can use to get the 
greatest amount of light out onto your playing field — where 
it does the most good. ° 


Crouse-Hinds lighting engineers will recommend the 
proper selection and arrangement of floodlights for any 
application. Send drawings and details. Bulletins covering 
NEMA standard plans for the lighting of baseball, football 
and softball fields are available. 


Nationwide 


Type MUA Alumalux Distribution 
Weatherproof Floodlight Through Electrical 


Wholesalers 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OS 
Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


Olfices: Birmingham — Boston — Bulialo — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland — Dallas — Denver - Detroit — Houston — Indianapolis — Kansas City — Los Angeles — Milwaukee — Minneapolis 
New York— Philadelphia — Pittsburch — Portland. Ore —— Francisco— Seattle — a Louis — mae om Resident Representatives: Albany — Atlanta — Charlotte — New Orleans — Richmond, V4. 


OMPAN ANA > and IO. ON 


FLOODLIGHTS - AIRPORT LIGHTING - - TRAFFIC SIGNALS - CONDULETS 
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Joint Football Code 


for Schools and Colleges 


HE “impossible” has happened! After 
] 16 years of widely divergent views 

on the football rules, the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association and the 
National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations have joined 
forces in the production of a common 
football code to govern all amateur foot- 
ball. 

This new code represents months of 


intensive study and many conferences — 


between representatives of the nation’s 
two major school organizations. The 
committee which drew it up received 
valuable contributions from the two na- 
tional rules committees and other foot- 
ball leaders. 

The new code, which both high 
schools and colleges will play under, 
will go into effect next season. It is an 
entire recodification, built as a unit and 


incorporating the best features of both ~ 


the Collegiate and the Federation codes. 
While different from either, it bears 
enough resemblance to both to permit 
any student of the rules to “feel among 
friends” when studying it. 


FEATURES OF THE CODE 


The differences between the former 
Collegiate and Federation rules have 
been reduced from approximately 150 
to about a dozen. The new code con- 
tains no supplemental notes. Whenever 
necessary, the essential material which 
was once included in scattered notes 
has been incorporated in its proper rule. 
~ The rules statements (football laws) 
are organized on the basis of rule, sec- 
tion, and article. There are no items; 
hence reference numbers are in either 
two or three digits. 

In general, the provisions are in com- 
plete statements or paragraphs, each of 
which is a correct unit. This has been 
done even though it has sometimes re- 
sulted in the repetition of certain intro- 
ductory phrases. 

There are very few cross-references, 
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and these few refer merely to a preced- 
ing or following paragraph. Practically 
all exceptions have been eliminated. 
The only places where it has been neces- 
sary to make indirect reference to an 
exception are in the cases where the 
game itself engenders an odd set of con- 
ditions contrary to game fundamentals. 

The new code is based on a few 
fundamental game principles. In this 
respect, it resembles a science code 
which is built on a few natural laws, or 
a code in geometry or algebra which is 
based on a few fundamental axioms dr 
mathematical principles. 


TYPICAL RULES PROVISIONS 


For purposes of illustration, here are 
a few of the axioms on which the foot- 
ball code is built. 

During a down, the ball is always 
alive. A live ball is always in possession 
of one team or the other. When a team 
is in possession, the ball is either being 
held by a player (player possession) or 
else it is loose (as in pass, kick, or 
fumble). 

The game is made up of a series of 
downs separated by a dead-ball period. 
The two primary penalties for a foul are 
loss of 5 yards or loss of 15 yards. A 
pass — backward or forward — is merely 
a type of loose ball and the general 
loose-ball rules apply. 

Whenever the ball becomes dead be- 
hind a goal line, it is either a touch- 
down, try-for-point, field goal, safety, 
or a touchback. Penalties are enforced 
by the “3 and 1” method of enforce- 
ment. Penalty enforcement provisions 
are condensed into a few paragraphs in 
Rule 10. 

Here are a few of the provisions 
which are included in the new code and 
which will be in effect next season. 

1. An artificial tee will be permitted 


By H. V. PORTER 


during any place-kick (any free-kick, 
try for field goal, or try for point). 

2. When a scrimmage-kick touches 
something behind the receiver's goal 
line, the ball will become dead immedi- 
ately, regardless of whether it has been 
touched in the field of play. 

3. If a first free-kick is out of bounds, 
it will be kicked again. If the second 
such kick is out of bounds, the ball will 
be awarded to the receivers on their 
free-kick line (usually the 50-yard line 
if the kick-off is out of bounds). 

4. Penalty for any infraction of the 
substitution rule will be loss of 5 yards. 

5. If any foul, such as encroachment 
or delay of game, occurs near the time 
of the snap, the referee will be author- 
ized to blow his whistle to kill the ball 
only when the infraction occurs early 
enough to give the referee a reasonable 
chance to prevent the snap. If the in- 
fraction is too late for this, the referee 
will withhold his whistle and allow the 
play to go through. 

6. Teams will be permitted 25 sec- 
onds to huddle and put the ball into 
play. 

7. Penalties will be enforced in ac- 
cordance with the “3 and 1” method of 
enforcement. 

8. There will be no restriction to 
prohibit a center, guard, or tackle from 
changing positions with a_ backfield 
plaver during any down, When such 
a lineman takes a position one yard or 
more behind the line, he becomes a 
back with all the privileges of any other 
back. 

9. Handing the ball forward will not 
be considered a forward pass. In a pass, 
the ball must actually leave the hand 
of the passer and travel in flight. When 
the ball is merely handed to a team- 
mate, it is legal in certain situations be- 
hind the line. When illegal, it will carry 
a penalty of loss of 5 yards. 

10. If a forward pass touches an in- 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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There is no stronger 


endorsement! 


Jack Kramer and Bobby Riggs, the world’s top-rank- 
ing tennis players, put a racket through grueling 
tests as to performance and durability. It must per- 
form and stand up. 


These champions have used Wilson rackets ex- 
clusively since their earliest amateur days . 
and still do. Don Budge, Alice Marble, Pauline 
Betz and Mary Hardwick also use and recom- 
mend Wilson. There is no stronger endorse- 
ment than this . . . no better basis upon 
which to choose and specify tennis equip- 
ment. Wilson “Strata-Bow” rackets and 
“Championship” balls will provide vour 
tennis program with the finest. 
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Players mentioned are retained as members of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 
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A sequential-action analysis of 
the world’s greatest broad jumper 


The Steele 
pring 


By CLAUDE T. BURNS 


MERICA’S—and probably the world’s—premier 
broad jumper is fleet, pantherish Willie Steele, a 
§-foot 11-inch 160 pounder from San Diego State 

College. At Salt Lake City on June 20, 1947, Willie 
leaped 26 ft. 6 in., only 2% in. off Jesse Owens’ world 
mark. Steele’s average in triangular and relay meets 
last year was about 25 feet; in dual meets, it was 
somewhat less. 

At Hoover High School (Calif.), Willie specialized 
in the broad jump, low hurdles, and high jump. To- 
day, as a collegian, he runs the 100 and 220, in addition 
to broad jumping. His best competitive sprint times 
have been 9.7 for the 100 and 21.4 for the 220. 

That means he has speed to burn plus spring, a per- 
fect combination for the broad jump. As a rule, Willie 
never extends himself unnecessarily or tries to break 
a record. He only tries to win. 

This season, however, he has his sights set on the 
world record. He feels he can best accomplish this by 
prolonging his peak until past mid-season, then going 
all-out in the big meets. 

Steele’s form is graphically illustrated in the pic- 
tures on this and the following pages. The jump was 
a legitimate effort at top speed, since the athlete him- 
self wanted a true picture of what he actually did. 

The picture on this page shows the stride preceding 
the spring. This stride is cut to about three-fourths 
of normal, and follows a stride that has been cut to 
about seven-eighths of normal. 

The last stride is not as short as the illustration 

might lead one to believe. The right leg has started 
the downward drive for the board, but Steele’s ter- 
rific forward body momentum will place the foot con- 
siderably ahead of where the stopped motion indicates 
it will land. 
. Steele has standardized on a run of 157 feet, which 
is enough to develop full sprint stride. Under normal 
conditions, this will place his right foot on the board 
at the right spot. Correct sprinting form is maintained 
up to the take-off. Note the synchronized arm and leg 
action, high knee lift, and forward lean. 

The actual jump appears on the next two pages. 
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The Stride Preceding the Spring 
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No. 1, Take-Off 


Muscular stress in the take-off 
leg is clearly indicated. There ap- 
parently is a definite forward lean 
even in the stationary position. But 
not as much as the picture would 
indicate. The athlete’s terriffic for- 
ward momentum has exaggerated it 
for the camera. 

Steele springs powerfully from 
the take-off leg at great speed; 
there is no deceleration of the for- 
ward momentum. The knee lift is 
simply a continuation of sprinting 
form, but is somewhat exaggerated 
and in coordination with the spring. 
The object is to maintain maximum 
height without any loss of speed. 


No. 2, Primary Stage 


The first of a series of violent 
body movements designed to main- 
tain forward momentum and pro- 


long the descent to the pit as long 
as possible. The left leg (take-off 
foot), has not been lowered. Rather, 
the body has traveled upward and 
the knee has straightened naturally 
in a split-second of relaxation. 

The right leg is cocked for a 
terrific kick which will accentuate 
the now upward as well as forward 
movement. 


No. 3, Peak of Jump 


As this kick is completed, the 
maximum body height is reached. 
Although Steele clears about four 
feet, he makes no effort to high 
jump or hurdle. It is the height of 
the center of gravity that counts. 

The left foot, which has lagged 
far behind, is now cocked for a for- 
ward and upward kick which will 
add still more to the momentum 
prolonging the descent and increas- 
ing forward distance. 


No. 4, The Descent 


Both legs come forward in the 
long reach for every possible inch 
of forward distance. Both arms are 
thrown forward into an upper body 
forward-lean balance which will 
minimize the danger of falling back. 

The right leg will be stiffened at 
the moment of contact, but only for 
an instant and will be accompanied 
by a strong body lean to the right. 
Both legs will then relax to permit 
the body momentum to carry the 
upper and middle body in front of 
and to the side of the feet, thus ef- 
fectively preventing any loss of dis- 
tance. 


Daily Routine 


Oddly enough, Willie does not 
practice broad jumping. He believes 
his regular sprint training and his 
dual-meet jumps furnish sufficient 
preparation. 
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After several weeks of condition- 
ing (which he started on February 
9), he will work on sprinting form. 
He feels that the technique of his 
jump is satisfactory; that his best 
chance for the world record lies in 
increasing the speed of his ap- 
proach, especially as he hits the 
board. 

Steele observes a five-day-a-week 
training schedule. His conditioning 
procedure is limited to jogging and 
Standard calisthenics. He works out 
about an hour and a half every 
afternoon of the five school days, 
and will follow this routine until the 
dual meets come around. 

He does not wish to reach his 
peak quickly and then attempt to 
prolong it unduly. As stated before, 
he wishes to hit his peak ability 
and form as the big meets begin; 
then try for a world record. 


This safe-and-sane attitude character- 
izes all his training. 
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These shots, unfortunately, were 
taken on a cold, damp evening so 
that the lens and range-finder were 
continually coated with moisture. 
The writer (who took the pictures) 
would have liked to have made 
some re-takes, but did not do so out 
of consideration for the athlete who 
had thoroughly warmed up for a 
supreme effort on a drier field some 
miles distant. 

Lighting: One flash cross-body up- 
wards from left and behind jumper; 
one similar from above and front; one 
flash straight ahead from _ center. 
Three 1/10,000 sec. strobo flashes for 
each movement. 

Cameras and camera angles: Speed 
graphic 4 x 5 to side and slightly in 
front of take-off board, for approach 
and spring. Five-by-seven view cam- 
era focused directly to center of pit. 
Graflex 4 x 5 about six feet beyond 
end of pit and facing board. 15 cm 


Zeiss Tessar lens in Speed Graphic; 
Goertz Dagor 7 in. lens in view cam- 
era; 14 in. Turner Reich Convertable 
in Graflex. Speed Graphic controls 
all flashes; view camera and Graflex 
on bulb and secured on tripods. Speed 
Graphic used as news camera, com- 
pour shutter at 1/100. 

Film and Development: Isopan at 
f 11. Developed 40 min. at 65° F. in 
Glycin. Formula: Sodium sulfite, 100 
g; sodium carbonate 250 g; glycin 50 
g, in two gal. water. 

Paper and Development of Prints: 
Graphic and Graflex negatives on 
Brovira No. 3; view 5 x 7 negatives 
on Kodabromide N 4. Film developer: 
Metol 15 g; glycin 40 g; hydroquinone 
40 g. Object of development was cor- 
rect skin tone and surface detail with 
adequate contrast. 


This remarkable. set of photos and the com- 
plementing story are the handiwork of Claude 
T. Burns, a former collegiate all-round athlete 
who is now a photography instructor in the 
San Diego (Calif.) City Schools. 
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Tennis Training 


and physical benefits derived 
from tennis during and after 
school years, three Chicago agencies 
—the Board of Education (Dept. of 
Physical Education), the Public 
Park Tennis Assn., and the Chicago 
Tennis Assn. — have developed 
jointly a comprehensive tennis 
training program for elementary 
and secondary schools. 
Tennis, unlike many sports, of- 
fers enjoyment and good exercise 
to all regardless of physical prow- 


RR physical the enjoyment 


ess, and provides a broader base for 
physical training activities in the 
school program. 

While competitive play is an im- 
portant feature of a school tennis 
program, it alone does not provide 
satisfactory results. Most boys and 
girls are not ready to start playing 
immediately and must, therefore, 
be provided with an elementary 
knowledge of the primary strokes, 
footwork, and a system of organized 
practice. 

The Chicago training program is 


Part i—Forehand Test 


Part li—Service Test 


Part lli—Oral Test 


(a) Scoring (b) Court Etiquette 


Part |—Forehand Test 


of 30 times. 


Part 1!—Backhand and Lob Test 


cross-court corner. 


Part and Overheads 


volley. 


Forehand down the line 
Forehand cross-court long 
Forehand cross-court short 
Backhand down the line 
Backhand cross-court long 


Pee 


TESTS FOR BRONZE CERTIFICATE 


(a) Bounce and hit 25 consecutive balls over net from baseline. 
(b) Bounce and hit 25 consecutive balls cross-court. e 
(c) Bounce and hit 15 consecutive lobs. 


(a) Hit 20 out of 25 balls into right service court. 
(b) Hit 20 out of 25 balls into left service court. 


TESTS FOR SILVER CERTIFICATE 
(a) Bounce and hit ball over net between sidelines 25 out of 30 times. 
(b) -Bounce and hit ball from forehand corner to cross-court corner 25 out 
(ce) Bounce and hit 25 out of 30 balls over net to backhand corner. 
(a) Bounce and hit ball over net between sidelines 25 out of 30 times. 


(b) Bounce and hit 25 out of 30 good lobs to opponent's backhand. 
(c) Bounce and hit 25 out of 30 good backhand drives to opponent's 


(a) Demonstrate, by hitting with instructor, the ability to volley and half 


(b) Demonstrate, by hitting with instructor, the ability to hit over heads. 


TESTS FOR GOLD CERTIFICATE 


An average of 60% is required for all the 12 strokes listed below. 50 balls 
will be hit on each of the 12 strokes. An instructor, or someone appointed 
by him, can feed the balls for the tests. 


Backhand cross-court short 
(No. Made—No. Missed—Percentage) 


(c) Rules and Terminology 


7. Forehand lob 

8. Backhand lob 

9. Forehand drop shot 
10. Backhand drop shot 
11. Service to right court 
12. Service to left court 


hence centered around a series of 
standardized tests designed to serve 
as goals and to provide incentives 
to reach those goals through organ- 
ized practice. Pre-tests are recom- 
mended to determine when the stu- 
dent is ready for a prescribed 
course on fundamentals, thus saving 
time and energy in promoting the 
development of basic techniques. 

Students completing the practice 
tests and examinations satisfactor- 
ily, and who are recommended by 
their instructor, receive certificates 
of merit from the Chicago Tennis 
Assn. 


ELEMENTARY TENNIS PROGRAM 


Requirements 


No tennis rackets are required for 
this course. 

Two or three dozen odd tennis 
balls, depending upon the size of the 
class. 

Space 

Any size gym will suit the re- 

quirements of this course. 


Suggested lead-up exercises 


1. Knee bending. (Leading up to 
the crouch: necessary for low bounc- 
ing balls. 

2. Lunging. (Probably the great- 
est weakness of most players—the 
inability to sustain the weight over 
the front knee long enough to com- 
plete the stroke.) 

3. Back bending. (Very vital later 
on in executing the advanced serv- 
ice.) 

4. Skipping sidewards. (Gliding 
or drifting into position.) 

5. Running backwards and for- 
wards. 

6. Squeezing a tennis ball and re- 
laxing. (Development of forearm 
and wrist.) 

7. Holding two balls—first ball by 
heel of hand and the last two fin- 
gers; the second ball resting on top 
of first ball and held by the thumb 
and first two fingers. 

8. Tossing the ball with the left 
hand and catching it. (Leading up 
to the service.) 

9. Underhand tossing of ball to 
partner: (a) Tossing bal! in front of 
partner so that he can catch it on 
bounce with both hands; (b) Toss- 
ing ball to right of partner so that 


(Continued on page 61) 
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...Not Just Another Bar Mask! 
Just Another Magnesium Mask! 


* 
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RAY LAMANNO, Cincinnati Reds, 
ing new MacGregor Goldsmith No. 238 Mask 


MAGNESIUM 


Players and Umpires’ 


material, approximately 20% light- 
lows perfect vision. Extended chin 
ing better side to side vision while _ 
providing greater protection. 
bility of direct flat blows. Extended 
frame allows for additional pad- 
-ding at chin. Patent applied for. view 


MACGREGOR GOLDSMITH INC., Cincinnati 14, Ohio, U.S. A. | 


4 
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No. 285 MASK 
Used by Professional 
...anentirely new design for a new 
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Base Running 


ner put out on a play on which 

he should have been safe by a 
mile, simply because he failed to 
hustle? Hustle is the key to base 
running. Combined with quick 
thinking, it is the essence of all ac- 
tion on the bases. 

There are several factors in base 
running which require only com- 
mon sense. One is running down the 
line to first base. The main idea on 
a straight run is to keep in the 
three-foot lane. 

This is particularly true if the 
throw is made from near the plate. 
Otherwise, the umpire may declare 
the runner out for interference. 

If there is a chance of advancing 
on the play, the runner should bear 
slightly to the right away from the 
base line so that he can approach 
the bag in good position to continue 
on. A slight body lean toward the 
base line will aid in the execution 
of the turn. 

A smart runner will not watch 
the ball until he reaches the bag. 
He will then locate the ball and de- 
termine whether or not he can con- 
tinue to second—unless, of course, 
he knows he can take at least two 
bases on the hit or the coach gives 
him the advance sign. 

Four principles should always 
guide his action: (1) his ability as a 
runner; (2) the throwing ability of 
the fielder; (3) the situation—score, 
outs, stage of the game; and (4) 
the ability of the next batter. 

Once he reaches first base, the 
runner should remain on the bag 
until the pitcher takes his position 
on the rubber. This is the best safe- 
guard against hidden-ball plays, 
since the pitcher must have the ball 
once he steps on the rubber. Failure 
to have the ball constitutes a balk. 

While standing on the bag, the 
runner should look toward the 
coach for a steal sign. 

He is now ready to take his lead. 
As the pitcher assumes his position, 
the runner should make a gradual 
movement away from the base, first 
taking a cross-over step with the 


H::: often have you seen a run- 
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By ETHAN ALLEN 


No Scholastic Cooch baseball season is com- 
plete without a four-bose literary effort from 
Ethan Allen, former big league star now coach- 
ing ot Yale U. A prolific author (three books), 
gome monvfacturer, and font of knowledge, 
Allien hos copped the Eastern intercollegiate 
Association title two yeors running. 


left foot and then bringing the oth- 
er foot up. To increase the lead, the 
runner may take a sideward step 
with the right foot, then bring the 
other foot up so that both feet are 
fairly close together. 

Since the legs are never crossed 
in the latter action, this permits 
the runner to return quickly to the 
bag. 

Now for the stance. The best po- 
sition is a crouch with the legs com- 
fortably spread (about 18 inches 
apart), the feet parallel and at right 
angles to the base line, the hands 
on the knees, and the weight over 
the balls of the feet. 

In starting for second, the runner 
should pivot on the right foot and 
step with the left foot. The reverse 
is true in returning to the base— 
pivot on the left, step with the 
right. 

In advancing to second, the run- 
ner should never interfere with a 
man fielding the ball. It is always 
advisable to run behind the fielder. 
For the same reason, it is wise to 
lead off behind any fielder who 
takes a position in the base line. 

Short fly balls. With less than two 
out, the runner should advance to 


a position between the bases from 
which he can return safely if the 
ball is caught. Runners on third 
base may tag up if an infielder is 
likely to make the catch running 
toward the outfield. 

A smart runner will stand in the 
regular base-running stance and 
face the player attempting the 
catch. He can thus quickly return or 
advance. 

Long fly balls. Runners on second 
and third should tag up. This also 
holds true of a man on first if he is 
fast and the ball is easy to catch. 
If the catch is doubtful, however, he 
should make his play just as on a 
short fly. 

In tagging up, the runner should 
face the side of the field on which 
the ball is hit, placing the toe of 
one foot on the inside edge of the 
bag. He should assume a slight 
crouch with the legs comfortably 
spread about 18 inches apart and 
the feet pointing in the direction of 
the intended run. 

As the ball nears the fielder, the 
weight should be transferred to the 
front foot so that the start may be 
made from this foot rather than the 
back one. This saves a full step. 

It should be remembered that 
bases are stolen on the pitcher more 
often than on the catcher. It is 
hence extremely important to study 
the action of the pitcher when tak- 
ing a lead. 

Flagrant weaknesses that will aid 
a runner in obtaining a quick start 
include: Body lean forward at the 
start of the pitch, high or excessive 
leg action, delayed arm action, and 
excessive trunk turn toward first in 
watching the runner so that the 
pitch is started with the front 
shoulder pointing toward the base 
instead of the plate. 

Many high school runners have 
no clear conception of their play 
when perched on second with less 
than two out. A good fundamental 
rule for this situation (runner on 
second, less than two out) follows: 

(1) If the ball is grounded to the 
right side of the infield, advance to 
third. The first or second baseman 
will rarely make the play to third. 

(2) If the ball is hit to the left 
side (to the third baseman or short- 
stop), remain at second until you 
see the ball go through. 

Another tough situation for 
schoolboy runners is that with first 
and third occupied and none out. 
On ground balls, the man on third 
should always go in. The idea is to 
break up the possible double play. 

If the play is to the plate and the 
runner coming in sees he has no 
chance of scoring, he should hang 
up between the bases, running up 
and down so that the man on first 
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can advance to third and the hitter 
can reach second. 

I’m not going to discuss the art of 
sliding. That is an article in itself. 
I will, however, touch on the im- 
portant art of breaking up a double 
play. 

The idea here is to contact the 
pivot man and thereby interfere 
with the throw. The best way this 
can be done is to get a good jump 
off first base and head directly for 
the thrower. 

The runner may roll into the man 
or slide into him with spikes high. 
It is not essential to hit him hard 
and possibly injure him. All that 
is needed is to unbalance him 
enough to prevent an accurate 
throw. This may be done by con- 
tacting his stepping foot with the 
instep of the nearest foot. 

Common sense’on the base lines 
is the best counter against quick- 
thinking defensive men. For in- 
stance, a runner should never leave 
a base after a slide or after what 
may be a foul ball, until the umpire 
notifies him to return to the pre- 
viously occupied base. 

Head’s-up infielders are always 
deliberately yelling “Foul ball!” to 
fool unwary base runners. 

The same holds true for routine 
fly balls not covered by the infield- 
fly rule. Some defensive players 
will deliberately drop such flies to 
confuse the runners. It should be 
remembered that a fly ball cannot 
be purposely dropped. The batter is 
immediately out. But this does not 
prevent runners from straying off 
base and falling into the pre- 
planned trap. Runners can, of 
course, advance at their own risk, 
the same as on a dropped “infield 
fly.” 
The infield-fly rule is confusing 
to most runners, even though ac- 
tually it is very simple. It is merely 
a ruling to prevent synthetic double 
plays and applies only to situations 
wherein first and second or all the 


(Concluded on page 49) 


BENT-LEG SLIDE 
(George Stirnweiss, N. Y. Yankees) 
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The new edition of the Ace Ath- 
letic Manual is now off the press 
... This new manual is endorsed 
by successful coaches and trainers 
everywhere who are using ban- 
daging methods for the treatment 
of athletic injuries. A free copy is 
yours for the asking. Just use 
coupon below. 


BECTON, DICKINSON & Co. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


AND 
TRAINERS 


Coupon to Your Letterhead or c Post Cerd 


Becton, Dickinson & Co. 
Department 50-D 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Please send me a free copy of the new edi- 
tion of the Ace ATHLETIC MANUAL. 


Name 


Address 
City State 


Five Star Track 


sidered an art and a science 

since the first Greek “Games of 
Olympia’ back in 1453 B.C. The 
light of scientific investigation is 
constantly being focused on train- 
ing and instructional methods, offer- 
ing the athletes new weapons with 
which to attack the existing records. 

One of the latest scientific ap- 
proaches to the problem of training 
is the Five Star program developed 
by John T. Core, of Richmond, Va. 

Core, a former college track star 
and coach, now a member of the 
national Track and Field Commit- 
tee of the A.A.U., has been a stu- 
dent of the sport for more than 30 
years. Several seasons ago he de- 
cided to do something about the 
“also rans’ of the track teams. The 
result was his Five Star individual 
track scoring cards. 

Core chose the five basic events— 
high jump, broad jump, shot put, 
100-yards dash, and 880-yards run 
— and scaled each event from 1 to 
100 points so that any individual 
performance could be transposed 
into a point score. 

Core gave his squad a Five Star 
field day at the start of the season 
and again at the end of the season. 
In that way he could note the 
progress of each individual in the 
five basic events, and could give 
each track student a black-and- 
white record of his improvement. 

After his first experimental use of 
the program, Core made a useful 
and startling discovery. He found 
that some of the boys who had 
been specializing in one event dis- 
played more natural ability in an- 
other. 

He came to the conclusion that 
many coaches were failing to place 
their new boys in the proper event 
because they could not determine 
whether a starting performance of, 
say, 11.3 in the 100 was better than 
a high jump of, say, 4-11. 

It followed that, if the coach 
could accurately transpose perform- 
ances into point scores and check 
with validated averages, his job 
would be much easier and much 
more successful. Enter Five Star. 

Five Star has come up with many 
astonishing case histories. Last year 
it made a Virginia 880 champion 


[tere and field has been con- 


By LILLARD M. AILOR 


out of a non-point gathering high 
jumper of the previous season. 

Because he was tall and lanky, 
the boy had been persuaded to go 
out for the high jump. He tried the 
event through the 1946 season with 
little success. Then the Five Star 
program was run off, and the boy 
negotiated the 880 in 2:16.6. 

He switched to this event last 
year and the move paid off in 
points, a championship, and a track 
letter. On February 28 at the Chapel 
Hill (N.C.) Carolina Relays, he 
bettered the scholastic 1,000-yard 
mark, though placing second to an- 
other Five Star athlete. 

Core points to another case of 
several years back where a husky 
200-pounder reported for track and 
was immediately dispatched to the 
shot-putting ring. The boy won 
some dual meets in the shot, but two 
seasons later Five Star had him 
running the dashes as well. The boy 
ran the 100 in 10.2 and set a new 
state record in the 220 with a time 
of 22 flat. 

Core admits that his point trans- 
positions may be a bit off in several! 
events. But he is constantly striv- 
ing to attain perfection. This year 
over 50,000 high school and college 
men from 18 states will work under 
the Five Star program. 

Each year the physical education 
instructors and coaches mail copies 
of the individual performances to 
Core, who records them on a con- 
tinuous graph. His usual procedure 
is to lop off both the top and the 
bottom five percent from. each 
coach’s report. He feels that the top 
five are accomplished track athletes 
while the bottom five are non-in- 
terested students who aré taking 
the tests just because they have 
been asked to. 

Core is now attempting to prove 
that a combination of two or more 
of the Five Star results will indi- 
cate a potentiality for a third event. 
For example, a good sprint, shot 
put, and high jumping score might 
indicate that an individual will 
make a good pole vaulter. 


Lillard M. Ailor, former track capte& and shot 
putter at Washington and Lee U., is currently 
a sportswriter for the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch. 
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GULF SANI-SOIL-SET is the practical answer to 


your dust annoyance problems. Here are a few of 


the many good reasons why it will pay you to in- 
vestigate this efficient dust-control medium now: 


HIGHLY EFFECTIVE—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set eliminates dust 
annoyance completely immediately after application. 
No long waiting periods are necessary before the ground 
is ready for use. The dust allaying effect is accomplished 
by the action of the compound in adhering to and weigh- 
ing down dust particles. 


LONG LASTING—Because of its extremely low volatility 
and insolubility in water, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set remains 
effective for long periods. One application per season 
or year is usually sufficient. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 


New Orleans + Houston «+ Lovisville + Toledo 


Boston - New York + Philadelphia «+ Pittsburgh + Atlanta 


EASILY APPLIED—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is free-flowing, 
easy and pleasant to use. It can be applied by hand- 
sprinkling or by sprinkling truck, and spreads quickly 
and uniformly. 


SAVES MAINTENANCE EXPENSE—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 
prevents the growth of grass on areas treated, and mini- 
mizes dust annoyance and expense in near-by houses, 
stores, and laundries. 


Write, wire or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and ask for a demonstration of the advan- 
tages of this modern proven dust allayer. If you 
have not yet received a copy of the booklet which 
gives further information on this quality Gulf 
product, mail the coupon below. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30. Be. sc 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet, “Gulf 
Sani-Soil-Set—the modern, proven agent for controlling dust.” 
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CORNELIUS WARMERDAM 
Holder of world record, 15-734. Only 
man to vault 15 ft., a height he has 
cleared over 50 times. Best indoor 
mark, 15-8'4. 


EARLE MEADOWS 

Former Olympic champion; gone over 
14 ft. at least 100 times. Best out- 
door mark, 14-11; indoor mark, 
14-7 1/8. Vaulted 14-6 at age of 32. 


BILL SEFTON 

Former schoolboy record holder, 13- 
6; former N.C.A.A. champion; for- 
mer world record holder, 14-11. 
Member of 1936 Olympic Team. 


BOB RICHARDS 

Co-N.C.A.A. champion. Best record 
indoors, 14-8. Writer's nomination 
for top indoor vaulter of 1948. 


RICHMOND MORCOM 
Co-N.C.A.A. and co-national A.A.U. 
champion. Vaulted 14 ft. at least 10 
times in 1947. Best indoor mark, 
14-8; outdoor record, 14-31%. 


GUINN SMITH 

Former N.C.A.A., 1.C.4-A, and Pacific 
Coast Conference champion. A con- 
sistent 14-plus vaulter. 
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America 
Big Six 


Compiled and Edited 
by RICHARD V. GANSLEN 


LL our great vaulters have a 
definite training pattern which 
they observe with remarkable 

success. Some of their individua! 
viewpoints are diametrically op- 
posed. But their practice routines 
are very significant and may be 
studied by coaches and competitors 
with very beneficial results. 

In this two-part series, the writer 
will attempt to compound the per- 
sonal theories of America’s six 
greatest vaulters. The writer has 
been in constant touch with these 
men during the past nine years, and 
the statements which follow repre- 
sent answers to lengthy letters and 
questionnaires. 

Several of the men completed 
more than one questionnaire in this 
period, and quite frequently the 
writer has been able to quiz the 
men personally at various national 
meets. 

Throughout the presentation of 
the material, the writer will serve 
only as a moderator, amplifying the 
statements from time to time and, 
where necessary, indicating exhaus- 
tive research in this area. 

The basic question may best be 
stated as follows: What do you 
think should characterize the move- 
ments in the major phases of the 
pole vault action? 


THE RUN 


Warmerdam: Use enough runway 
to generate top speed several paces 
from the take-off, holding the pole 
parallel or almost to the ground and 
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running with a minimum of shoul- 
der action and no movement of the 
pole. 

I use about 140 feet of run as I 
gather speed slowly. Smoothness is 
the important factor. The faster the 
run, the better. But not if the speed 
is gained at the expense of a smooth, 
even run with regular strides. 

In other words, the faster you can 
run smoothly, the higher you will 
vault. 

Meadows: Relaxation and change 
of pace at the proper time. Feel as 
you near the box that you have per- 
fectly judged the proper take-off 
mark. A _ limited or controlled 
amount of speed is recommended, 
not the maximum. 

The pole carry should be such 
that the vaulter feels practically no 
exertion getting the pole into the 
box. An exception to this is when 
the vaulter holds high on the pole; 
the added length forces him to hold 
the front tip higher. 


(Meadows carries the front tip of 
the pole at head height and slightly 
left of center of the runway.) 

Sefton: The run should be smooth, 
controllable and even. Hit the same 
take-off spot each time. 

Smith: Run at top speed until the 
last five strides, then relax and 
gather yourself. Always point the 
pole directly at the box with a re- 
laxed comfortable grip. 

Morcom: The run must be as fast 
as possible without strain. The pole 
carry varies with individual taste. 
However,.a low carry produces more 
smoothness in the plant. By carry- 
ing at an angle across the body, a 
vaulter gets better speed and for- 
ward lean. 

Richards: I think the length of 
the run should vary according to 
the ability to obtain the necessary 
speed. I personally run about 115 
feet. As one runs, the body leans 
forward very slightly. This gives a 
stronger pole plant and more power. 

The pole, in my estimation, should 
be horizontal to the ground, if not 
slightly pointed toward the ground. 
It should be carried so that the point 
bears right down the middle of the 
runway. 

Commentary: A series of time 
trials conducted by the writer and 
other time trials conducted inde- 
pendently, gave very positive evi- 
dence that a man can run fastest 
with a pole when it is held at the 
height of the head. 

This carry permits free leg action 
in the run, a moderate compensation 
for the weight of the pole, and 
moderate body lean. A too low car- 
ry, especially with a high grip, cre- 
ates some tension in the left shoul- 
der and arm and bothers many 
vaulters. 


Most vaulters who use the head 
high carry begin to lower the pole 
toward the ground midway down 
the runway, so that by the latter 
stages of the run the pole is pointed 
at the box. There must never be 
punching of the pole or exaggerated 
shoulder swinging. But a very re- 
stricted movement is necessary to 
hold the vaulter’s balance. 

The length of the run is of no 
significance. Heavy men _ usually 
need more run to generate speed. 
There must be no slow-down at the 
box, merely a more relaxed feeling 
and concentration on the take-off. 


TAKE-OFF AND POLE PLANT 


Warmerdam uses a modified over- 
hand shift, starting the pole shift on 
the third stride before the take-off. 
That is, just as he leaves his last 
running stride before the take-off 
foot strikes the ground. 

In actual practice, this shift is 
made almost in mid-stride between 
the second and third step before 
planting the take-off foot. Smith 
considers Warmerdam’s pole plant 
as the ultimate in smoothness and 
perfection. 

Warmerdam: Elbows slightly 
flexed at the take-off, pole should 
split body. Although I never am 
conscious of springing off the 
ground, the left foot does stamp em- 
phatically. I always try to run off 
the ground. 

Meadows: I use the overhand 
shift. I do not think consciously of 
shifting the handgrip on any par- 
ticular stride. It depends on the 
length of the stride and also on the 
height of the individual vaulter. 

I find through a study of motion 
pictures that I make several shifts 
unconsciously as I approach the 
box, four strides from the pole’s 
goal. The last shift is made on the 
right foot preceding the last take- 
off step. 

The vaulter should feel the most 
resistance, not the least, with the 
minimum expenditure of energy. 
Feel as though you are still going 
forward and not upward until you 
take-off. 

Sefton: Straight, smooth and bal- 
anced at the point of departure. 

Smith: I use the overhand but 
prefer the underhand shift. I be- 
lieve the pole plant should start two 
strides from the take-off. Ideally, 
the pole should keep going up with- 
out any pause once it starts. Warm- 
erdam is perfect in this. I wouldn’t 
emphasize a vigorous kick-up with 
the legs. Gather and spring slightly 
less than in high jumping and broad 
jumping. 

Morcom: Shift as the right foot 
hits the ground before the take-off 
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HERE’S WHY. Night games attract crowds... 
increase gate receipts, if both players and specta- 
tors have daylight efficiency. This means Planned 
Lighting. 

High-quality illumination at proper levels, plus 
trouble-free operation —this is Westinghouse 
Planned Lighting. It pays in three ways—bigger 
crowds ... better performance by players... 
more money at the box office! 

In ball parks, stadiums and community centers, 
hundreds of Westinghouse installations are 
evidence that Planned Lighting often pays for 
itself within the first season! 


THE RIGHT EQUIPMENT. The Type VRC-18 
provides even distribution of light without 
annoying shadows or glare. Several beam spreads. 
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foot. I think the underhand shift is 
smoother. A common fault with be- 
ginners is to jab the pole in with 
the overhand thrust. The underhand 
shift seems to aid in lifting the body 
as the arms are thrown up. The 
right knee is bent up. 


The spring is like that in the 
broad jump where the body is 
ahead of the take-off foot. The mo- 
tion feels as if it were taking me 
toward the pit. 


Richards: I prefer the underhand 
type of plant, because I believe it 
gives added impetus to the motion 
forward and upward. Not only that, 
but this type of plant seems to af- 
ford me the best balance necessary 
for maintaining full speed coming 
into the box. All the motion in the 
underhand plant is upward, whereas 
in the overhead plant the first mo- 
tion is downward. 


The pole begins moving into the 
box as the left foot strikes after the 
take-off foot, that is, the third 
stride. By the time the foot lands. 
the pole is in the box and is moving 
upward. 


TAKE OFF WITH A SPRING 


I definitely believe the vaulter 
should take off with a spring; that 
is, the take-off should correspond to 
that of the high jumper. The take- 
off spring enables the jumper to 
overcome the low angle of the pole 
to the ground and aids in bringing 
about a delay in the swing. In al- 
most this self-same movement, the 
right leg is brought forward and 
upward and the legs are extended 
to add centrifugal force to the 
swing. 

Commentary: Most vaulters use 
a modified pole plant, a sort of un- 
derhand scooping motion with a 
slight side-arm swing in order to 
permit the arms to move freely past 
the hip. 


It is quite probable that the pole 
plant contributes very little or 
nothing to the upward lift, but it 
may be of great psychological sig- 
nificance. Beginners frequently 
throw the pole up too fast and then 
can’t catch up to it to swing past. 

One other major fault in the 
plant is the tendency of some men 
to fully. extend the arms at the 
take-off. I know of college coaches 
who teach this. With the arms fixed 
90° to 110° at the take-off, the 
vaulter is in the best mechanical 
position to take up the shock of the 
swing onto the pole because he can 
permit partial extension and he can 
exert the maximum muscular force. 

Over 68% of the men analyzed 
by the writer spring and accelerate 
their take-off velocity up to about 
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Richard V. Gansien, an instructor in the de- 
partment of physiology and biochemistry at 
Rutgers U., is probably the world’s foremost 
authority on pole vaulting. A former national 
champion himself, he hos delved deeply into 
the mechanics of the event and probably has 
accumulated more scientific information on the 
subject than any man alive. Some of his findings 
have already appeared in Scholastic Coach: a 
three-part series, “Mechanics of the Pole Vault,’’ 
which ran from March through May of 1947, 
and “The Pole Makes the Vaulter,”” which ap- 
peared last month. His current article is the first 
of a two-part series on how great vaulters train 
and vault. 


three feet per second. Some of the 
poorer men lose speed in the take- 
off, while the remaining vaulters 
neither lose nor gain speed leaving 
the ground. 

Vaulters who stress a spring at 
the take off prefer the take-off 
point to be back a couple of inches 
from the vertical. The most com- 
mon error in- even great jumpers 
occurs when they are jumping at 
peak heights. They have a tendency 
to stride shorter in the early part of 
the run to build up speed, so that 
they suddenly start swinging into 
or under the bar. A quick check at 
the take-off will usually show that 
it is too far out. 

Short vaulters seem to get the 
most benefit out of the spring.These 
men are not able to get as much 
centrifugal force in the swing and 
hence accelerate their swing veloc- 
ity. Ohe, the Japanese star, used it 
to great advantage and the writer 
is a staunch follower of this school. 

The right leg drive tends to drag 
the hips forward faster than a sim- 
ple swing and permits a faster roll 
and pull-up. The legs should never 
be allowed to extend completely 
after the take-off, as the added pen- 
dulum length will make it more 
difficult to bring the left leg up fast 
enough to catch the right. 

Vaulters should experiment with 
the spring. But, whether they use it 


or not, they should not hang onto. 


the pole and drag along through the 
swing as many beginners do. The 
troubles of many beginning vaulters 
can be corrected by concentrating 
on vigorous forward and upward 
snap of the right leg. 


THE SWING 


Warmerdam: At higher heights, 
it becomes necessary to delay the 
pull-up very definitely. I try to 
keep my elbows flexed slightly. In 
short, they are not fully extended. 

Meadows: My swing is too short. 
During the coming Olympic year, 
my attention will be wholly on in- 
creasing the angular arc and hoping 
to delay my vertical shoot. My at- 
tention is always directed at the 
bar. 


Sefton: The vaulter should at- 
tempt to eliminate the swing, if 
possible. Of course this can’t be 
done, but the vaulter should try 
and get into position for the pull-up 
as fast as possible. 

Smith: Young vaulters don’t 
swing enough and old ones like my- 
self swing too long. It is impossible 
for me to say where the swing ends 
and the pull begins. 

Morcom: I try to hold the swing 
as long as possible. A long swing 
requires good balance. If you are 
off balance and hold too long, you 
usually go under the bar off to the 
side. 

Richards: I feel that the swing is 
the most important part of the vault 
and that the difference between a 
good and poor vaulter is the ability 
to swing correctly. 

The secret lies in holding your 
pull-up until the legs have gone by 
the pole. If this movement is cor- 
rectly executed, the centrifugal 
force generated by the swing and 
the power of the arms are blended 
harmoniously and complement each 
other in such a way that the utmost 
power is achieved. 


VAULTING PARADOX 


Commentary: In pole vaulting we 
have a peculiar paradox. The swing 
which will give the maximum ef- 
ficiency from the viewpoint of speed 
and centrifugal force, also requires 
the maximum muscular force to 
pull the legs back and up. 

The pole vaulter is always work- 
ing against time. If he swings too 
freely, he can’t get his legs back 
and upward before the bar. If the 
swing is too short, he kills the mo- 
mentum of the pole and it never 
comes to the vertical. 

The higher the hand-grip, the 
greater the delay necessary to con- 
serve the pole momentum. Other- 
wise, the vaulter must use more 
speed in the approach. If the take- 
off velocity is the same, the speed 
and the duration of the swing will 
be directly proportional to the 
height of the hand-grip. 

The prime function of the swing 
is to conserve the momentum of the 
pole. Any vaulter with powerful 
enough arm muscles can pull him- 
self up well, as long as the pole does 
not stop moving forward. 


PULL-UP AND TURN 


Warmerdam: The turn is a twist- 
ing shoot upward, rather than a 
mechanical twisting of the body up- 
ward to face the runway. The pull- 
up should be fast with the maxi- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Vital, 


Supporters average only 2% of the total cost of your sports 
equipment. Yet on this vital 2% depends so much of the 
welfare of the athlete! 

That is why Bike has always checked and tested and con- 
tinually improved their products . . . to provide equipment 
that fits better, serves better, wears better. 

The Bike trade-mark assures coaches, trainers and athletes 
everywhere the utmost in protection and comfort. 


See your athletic goods supplier. Choose from his line of top- 
quality Bike Supports, the only complete line of elastic 
supports . . . the leader for years. 


FOR BETTER PROTECTION... BETTER BUY BIKE! 


Free ‘'Sports Trail’’ News Letter 


For coaches, athletic directors, trainers, etc.— monthly ‘Sports Trail’’ 
edited by Arch Ward, Sports Editor, Chicago Tribune. Write The 
Bike Web Company, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 16, Department 
18-4 — it will be sent to you each month free. 


_ BIKE No. 54 CUP SUPPORTER | 
gives greater supper. Two-inch selvege af tep 


curling of wolsthend. Comfortable, sturdy, 
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These ex-coaches 
wanted 
more income 
... and got it! 


All of the above men—living in different 
sections of the country—faced the same 
problem: each of them felt capable of 
earning a larger income than his “‘teacher- 
coach”’ position could provide. 

So one by one they decided to enter life 
insurance selling with The Mutual Life, 
because it offered them a career in which 
they could best capitalize on their experi- 
ence and personal abilities. Now they all 
report keen satisfaction with both their 
new work and their increased incomes. 

Do you want to increase your income? 
Then we invite you to send for our sci- 
entific Aptitude Test, which pre-deter- 
mines your capabilities for success in this 
interesting and profitable career. If you 
qualify, our nearest manager will explain 
our excellent on-the-job training pro- 
gram and the Mutual Lifetime Com- 
pensation Plan, which provides liberal 
commissions and service fees, plus a 
comfortable retirement income. 

The Aptitude Test may start you on a 
great new career. Mail the coupon today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


GENTLEMEN : 
Please send me your Aptitude Test. 


Alexander E. Potterson 


Presiden! 


24 Nossov Street 
“New York 5,N.Y 


Home Addrese... 
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some 20 years ago by the 

writer to meet a need for a 
game similar to basketball which 
the younger boys (8 to 12 years) 
could play. 

Although never officially pub- 
lished, it has been used by the 
writer in several cities as well as 
by his friends in physical education 
set-ups. It has proven extremely 
popular and is a fine medium 
through which to inculcate funda- 
mentals and other basketball skills 
needed in team competition. 

The ball: The game may be 
played with a basketball or volley- 
ball, but a volleyball is best for 
small boys. 

Playing floor: Suitable for any 
size gym floor; does not necessarily 
require a high ceiling. The floor is 
marked off as follows: 

Guard lines—a line across each 
end of the floor about three to six 
feet from the end walls. 

Forward lines—a line across each 
end of the floor about 20 feet from 
the end walls. (On floors marked 
for basketball, you may use the end 
lines and foul lines.) 

Scoring lines—a line four to six 
feet high marked with chalk, crayon 
or paint on the end walls. The space 
between this line and the floor is 
the scoring zone. Most YMCA floors 
have a wall board at this height so 
that no scoring lines are necessary. 

Players: Practically any number 
of boys may be used. The writer 
has employed from two to 20 on a 
side. Twenty on a team, however, 
requires a fairly large floor. 

Line-up: The game is played in 
halves of six to 12 minutes each. 
One half of the team sets up on 
the guard line; the other half on 
the forward line. 

Start: The referee bounces the 
ball hard in the center of the floor, 
and the forwards scramble for it. 
Upon obtaining possession, they 
start working the ball toward the 
other team’s goal. 

After each goal is scored, the 
guards and forwards change posi- 
tions. The guards must stay behind 
the guard line, while the forwards 
may play anywhere except in the 
opponents’ guard territory. 

Scoring: The ball is worked as in 
basketball by dribbling and passing. 


BALL was invented 


By BRUCE HUNTER 


Guard Ball 


To score, however, the player must 
shoot from the chest with both 
hands. The idea is to hit the wall 
under the scoring line. 

Overhead, one-hand, and side- 
arm shots do not count. The ball 
must hit on the fly and solidly. 

The guards try to block the shots 
and throw the ball out to the for- 
wards. After every score, the ref- 
eree blows his whistle and bounces 
the ball at center to resume the 
action. 

Out of bounds: While the ball is 
in play, there is no out-of-bounds 
territory along the sides. The ball 
may hit the side wall and bounce 
into the court without stopping the 
action. 

On fouls and violations, however, 
the ball is awarded to the opponents 
on the side of the court within 
three feet of the wall. On floors 
marked for basketball, the outside 
lines are used. 

Held balls are called when there 
is danger of players bumping 
against the side walls, or when two 
players actually tie up the ball. The 
referee bounces the ball high be- 
tween the two players or among the 
number of players who were near 
the play. The referee should keep 
telling the boys to spread out and 
pass, and not dribble too much. 

Dribble: Officials do not have 
to be very strict with younger boys. 
They may permit them to bounce 
the ball with one or both hands 
and double dribble. With older 
boys, the regular dribbling and 
pivoting rules should prevail. When 
a player runs with the ball, the ball 
is awarded to the opponents on the 
side of the court. 

Violations: Similar to basketball, 
except that no free throws are 
awarded. Violations include push- 
ing, charging, holding, tripping, un- 
necessary roughness, and hacking. 
Penalty — give ball to opponents 
on side of court, three feet from 
wall, for a throw in. This also holds 
true if the guards step over the 
guard line or if the forwards enter 
the guard area. 

If a player persists in unnecessary 
roughness, he should be benched 
until that particular goal is made. 


Bruce Hunter is physical education director 
ot the Allegheny Branch YMCA in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Dandux “Balgrip’* first 

baseman’s mitt is another star 
performer that’s winning pro- 
fessional and collegiate ac- 
claim. The “Balgrip” glove 
snaps shut as soon as the ball 
hits the palm pocket... a 
great feature. 

There are 125 “Stars” in 
the 1948 Dandux Catalog. . . 
every one featuring the NO- 
RAV Lockstitch. 

One look inside that catalog 
and you too will exclaim... 


*Pat. Applied For 
Send for 


. DANIELS, INC. « Sporting Goods Division - DANIELS, MD. 


The DANDUX Star REVIEW 
Trademark 
Ay 
"NO. p 
catalog. 
or | 
Cc. R 
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Around the Infield with 


INCE it takes years to pick up 
the intricacies of infielding, the 
wise high school coach will not 
expect too much from his young- 
sters. He will always remember 
that they are just callow kids who 
are starting their baseball careers. 
All he can reasonably ask is that 
they field their positions properly 
and make the fundamental plays. 

Simplicity should be stressed in 
all their coaching. But where time 
is available and the boys show an 
aptitude toward the game, the 
coach may inculcate many of the 
finer points. 

The splendid instructional mate- 
rial that follows was presented 
over the Columbia Broadcasting 
system in a clinic devised and con- 
ducted by Red Barber. Several of 
the greatest names in baseball dis- 
gorged these nuggets upon prodding 
by Barber or some duly accredited 
agent of his. 


FIRST BASE 
by George Sisler 


How tall or how short should the 
first baseman be? And does it make 
any difference whether he is right 
or left handed? 

While a left-handed boy is pre- 
ferred because of the plays to sec- 
ond and third base, there have been 


some great right-handed first base- 
men, too. Size doesn’t make much 
difference, either. Stuffy McInnis, 
Joe Judge and Lu Blue were all 
great first basemen, though small. 
What vou definitely want is a man 
with a great reach. 

What do you consider his primary 
job? 

His attitude toward playing first 
base. A lot of boys believe that all 
there is to playing first is catching 
the ball from the infielders. I would 
call them stationary first basemen. 
The ideal boy is aggressive and 
moves around. In other words, he is 
a moving first baseman. 

How about a few specific in- 
stances? Say on the sacrifice play. 

The first idea is to get the man 
going to second or, with men on 
first and second, the man going to 
third. The first baseman starts in 
fast, and, if he can, tries to be 
moving toward second or third as 
he picks up the ball on the run. 
Then he can throw with the same 
motion. 

Then, actually, the play to first 
is a last resort when you can’t 
make the others? 

That’s right. You first trv to make 
the vlay to second or third. 

What about cut-off plays? 

Ordinarily. a first baseman will 
handle all cut-off plays from center 
field. But a lot of first basemen 
also take them from left and right 
fields. 

Do you have any particular rules 
on plays where the pitcher covers 
first? 

When a ball is hit toward the 
first baseman, he should go in for 
the ball and toss it underhand to 
the pitcher covering first as far out 
in front of the bag as he can. Too 
many men will toss it to the bag, 
confusing’ the pitcher coming over 
so that he will miss the bag. 

If the play is over toward second 
base and he can’t toss the ball, the 
first baseman should throw it to the 
pitcher just as the latter steps on 
the bag. The underhand toss to a 
pitcher should be up around the 
chin so that he won’t have to look 
down or up in catching the ball. 

How does a first baseman’s play 


@ PIE TRAYNOR, 


@ GEORGE SISLER, Ist Base 


3rd Base 


® HONUS WAGNER, Shortstop 


differ with a man on base? 

He places his right foot at the 
corner of the bag toward the pitcher 
and positions his left foot just a 
medium stride away. He faces the 
pitcher in such a way that he can 
cover the bag for a tag by merely 
dropping his glove. The position 
also enables him to go to the right 
or left and cover all sorts of throws 
from the pitcher. 

How should a first baseman han- 
dle throws to first? 

If no one is on and he is playing 
back quite a way, the first thing 
to do is to go over and find the 
bag with his left foot. I don’t be- 
lieve in going over there and strad- 
dling, because in the time it takes 
to straddle and kick back he could 
be taking in a bit more territory 
out in the field. 

How about the “ballet stretch” 
that looks so terrific? Just why does 
a first baseman do that? 

That’s important only once in a 
while. If a play is close, he is sup- 
posed to catch the ball as far out 
in front of him as possible to save 
time. 

Some first basemen will allow 
their heel t6 be the last.part of the 
body that touches the~bag. That is 
wrong. The toe should be the last 
part. By having the toe on there, 
he can stretch a little farther. This 
is unnecessary if the play is not 
close. 

What is your advice on handling 
hard grounders and bounders? 

The idea is to come in on every 
ball that’s hit to you. This makes 
it much easier to judge the hop. By 
coming in, you can judge the hop 
and get it either on a short pick-up 
or on a big bound. It’s always a bad 
thing to be back on your heels 
when fielding a ground ball. 


SECOND BASE 
by Frankie Frisch 


What is the toughest play a sec- 
ond baseman is called on to make? 
That slow roller. It’s got to be 
done all in one motion. You have to 
come in quickly and make an ac- 
curate underhand throw to first. 
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For play under the lights the Worth Official Niteball is the logical 
choice on any account—visibility, moisture resistance, extra-inning 
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(Continued from page 24) 


The second toughest play, I would 
say, is covering first base on a 
sacrifice. You can’t leave your po- 
sition too soon. Otherwise a left- 
handed batter might punch the ball 
through there. 

What must a second baseman 
have in the way of physical equip- 
ment? 

First, a good pair of hands. He 
must be a good judge of the ground 
ball, be able to catch a pop fly, 
must have a good arm, be quick, 
mentally alert, and, in professional 
baseball, he must know the hitters. 

I'd like to give youngsters just 
one word of advice on those ground 
balls—plenty of practice. Have 
someone each morning hit about 20 
balls to your right, 20 balls to your 
left, then 20 right at you. 

How about some specific tips on 
playing second? 

I would say play every ball hit 
to you with both hands, if at all 
possible. Never mind those fancy 
plays. That glove-hand stop looks 
fine, but get in front of every ball 
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you can. Then practice throwing 
from all positions—underhand and 
overhand. 

What about this business of han- 
dling a throw when working with 
the shortstop or the first baseman 
or the pitcher? 

When the ball is hit to you and 
the shortstop is close by, don’t 
throw the ball overhand. Just flip 
it to him underhand. Toss it gently, 
or you may knock the man down. 

The shortstop and the second 
baseman should spend considerable 
time tossing the ball to one another, 
and the ball should be thrown let- 
ter or shoulder high so there is no 
lost motion in making the double 
play. 

The keystone combination should 
have their own signs and the signs 
should be sound and set, especially 
for steal situations. Second base 
should never be left uncovered. 
When the catcher gives his pitch- 
out sign, somebody must cover the 
bag. 

What about the cooperation with 
the other fellows, such as the right 
fielder and the center fielder? 


Allie Reynolds, the Yankee righthander who 
won 19 and lost 8 last season, is a powerfully 
built six-footer with a live fast ball and oa 
good curve. These pictures show him delivering 
his hard one with a sweeping sidearm motion. 
Note the excellent way he manipulates his 
weight, bringing it from the rear in No. 1 to 
the front in No. 4. If a fifth picture were avail- 
able, it would show Allie bringing his back foot 
forward into a well-balanced fielding position. 


I always had an understanding 
with my center fielder and right 
fielder on fly balls. Any time I 
raised my arms, they knew I was 
going to be in position or I would 
have a chance to catch the fly. 
They’d acknowledge it by yelling, 
“Come on Frank, it’s all yours, 
come on.” By letting me know 
where they were, I could avoid col- 
lisions. 

How should a boy react after 
making an error? 

Everybody makes errors and if 
you keep hustling and giving your 
best, the next play you make may 
save the game. Always keep your 
head down on every ball. Don’t lift 
it, and when you fumble the bal), 
pounce on it. Never give up. 

If you have no chance to make 
a throw, hold the ball. Don’t make 
unnecessary throws. You may 
throw the ball away and lose the 
game. 

Is it very important for the sec- 
ond baseman to know the catcher’s 
signs? 

He must know every ball that’s 
being pitched. Suppose a left- 
handed hitter is up with the win- 
ning run on second base. A curve 
ball or slow ball is being pitched. 
Knowing the sign, you can move a 
bit toward first base. 

If you don’t get the sign, hold 
up the game. Call time; go in to the 
mound and say, “Mr. Pitcher, time 
please. I want to get this sign.” 


SHORTSTOP 
by Honus Wagner 


Describe briefly just what all good 
shortstops need in the way of men- 
tal and physical ability. 

In the first place, you must have 
a good arm. If you haven’t, you 
may. as well play some other posi- 
tion because you’ll never make a 
shortstop. And you must be quick 
on your feet, ready to shift back- 
ward, frontward, and to both sides. 

After you’ve been playing short- 
stop a while, you’ll want to figure 
the percentage on the plays. In 
other words, if a man hits to left 
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Look for the name 
every Tongue 


When purchasing shoes for your Foot- 
ball, Basketball, Baseball, and Track 


teams, the RIDDELL name is your guar- 


antee of quality materials and superior 
workmanship—the finest ever put into athletic foot- 
wear. That is why the RIDDELL shoe cannot be matched 


for durability, comfort, shock-absorption, and quick 
starts and stops. And that also is why thousands of 
high schools and colleges have made RIDDELL their 
shoe. Superb quality assures superb performance. 


RIDDELL’S SUSPENSION HELMET 


prevents the player’s head from touching any 
part of the helmet, thus distributing shock over 
the entire head and making for maximum pro- 
tection, coolness, and easy hearing. 

Place your orders through your RIDDELL dealer 


L 1259 NORTH WOOD STREET 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY AND SERVICE CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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HYGIENICALLY CLEAN 


Locker and Shower Room 
Floors 


. .. more than just “soap and water 
clean” .. . are particularly im- 
portant during winter months. The 
most effective Germicide and Fungi- 
cide for both Floor Disinfection and 
Foot Bath solution is 


. . . containing buffered Potassium 
Mercuric Iodide (medically ap- 
proved) so potent it requires only 
ONE OUNCE to the gallon of 
water. This results in 


One gallon of effective solution costs 
2.3¢ or less; it is non-volatile, non- 
irritating and effective for washing, 
mopping, spraying or sprinkling. 


Dr. Shiffer’s Laboratories, Inc.., 
788 The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Tutroductory Offer 


U. S. RUBBER FOOT BATH 


To help you cut your disinfecting 
costs we are making this special 
introductory offer: 


With 3 cases (12 gal.) of 
POMERIO 18 at $2.75 


$33.00 
We will include one large 
U. S. Rubber Foot Bath 
$53.00 
SPECIAL NET PRICE___$37,5 
$15,5¢ 


GREEN LIGHT PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Dr. Shiffer’s Laboratories, Inc. 
788 The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
[} Send Special $37.50 Offer 

described above. 


C) Send POMERIO 18 sample and 
literature. 


STATE_ 


field, you want to play a bit more 
toward third base. If he’s a right- 
field hitter, you want to move to- 
ward second. While your percentage 
may go wrong once in a while, in 
the long run you'll be the winner. 

Will you define the normal terri- 
tory of a shortstop? 

As a rule the shortstop has more 
plays than anybody in the game. 
He must move back toward third 
for a left-field hitter; over toward 
second for a right-field hitter; and 
he must go out and get the relays 
from the left fielder on long hits. 

Before every play a good ball 
player thinks what he’ll do if he 
gets the ball. What’s the importance 
of this in relation to shortstopping? 

It depends on who is on base. You 
say to yourself: “If the batter hits 
the ball to me, I’m going to play it 
here. If he hits it over there, I’m 
going to play it there.’ You have 
to think out a hit. And you also 
have to consider what you’re going 
to do with the ball if you boot it a 
little—where you’re going to play 
it after you pick it up again. 

What does the shortstop do on 
bunt plays? 

With a runner on first base, the 
shortstop goes over and covers sec- 
ond base. With men on first and 
second, it is his job to keep the 
runner on second glued to the bag 
to facilitate a force at third. He 
should bluff the man just as the 


_ pitcher throws the ball. Generally 


that will keep the man moving a 
little and hold him closer to second. 

Is it important for the shortstop 
to know what the pitcher is throw- 
ing? 

Yes. The shortstop may get the 
signals from the catcher and relay 
them to the rest of the infield and 
the outfield. The pitcher may not 
always put the ball where he wants 
it, but if he does the percentage is 
in your favor. 


THIRD BASE 
by Pie Traynor 


How about listing the ideal quali- 
fications of a third baseman? 

You must have speed, a good arm, 
and be a quick thinker. You must 
have some cat in you to be able to 
start after a ball in a split-second, 
gather it up, and throw to first or 
second. 

What is the most troublesome 
play? 

A topped ball when playing your 
regular position. You must run in 
and take the ball between hops. 
You can’t wait for the bounce, be- 
cause a topped ball will invariably 
bound to the right or left and thus 
get away from you. So the wise 


thing to do is to grab the ball on 
the in-between hop and throw it 
to first from whatever position it is 
fielded. 

How should third basemen an- 
ticipate a bunt play? 

With a man on first and the score 
tied or one team a run ahead, the 
third baseman should anticipate a 
bunt. He should set up even with 
the bag so that the moment the 
pitcher releases the ball, he can run 
in and pounce on the bunt. Some- 
times he will be able to make a 
play to second; other times he will 
have to throw to first. 2 

With men on first and second 
and nobody out, I used to play 
close to the line. If the ball was 
bunted on the line, I could run in 
a few steps, pick up the ball, and 
throw to first. 

If you play over toward the 
pitcher, a bunt on the line is very 
tough to handle. The pitcher might 
be a heavy sort of fellow who can’t 
get off the mound. By playing close 
to the line, you can pick up the 
bunt and with a natural swing of 
the arm, facing first base, throw 
the man out. _. 

If the pitcher is alert and gets 
to the bunted ball, you can easily 
get back to third to take the throw 
and force the runner out at third. 

Tell us about the proper stance 
for third-base play. 

As the pitcher delivers the ball, 
your hands should be on your knees. 
You shouldn’t be _ standing up 
straight and pounding your glove, 
because if a ball is hit toward 
shortstop, you will invariably put 
your left leg out and lose that split- 
second jump in getting to the ball. 

With your hands on your knees, 
you can cross your right leg over 
and go right into your stride for the 
ball. 

This also holds true for balls hit 
close to the line. Swinging your left 
leg over the right will throw you 
into the stride that enables you to 
get the ball a split-second quicker. 

What are the different things a 
third baseman should know regard- 
ing his own pitcher? The signs and 
the opposing hitters? 

He should know if his pitcher has 
a good fast ball that afternoon and 
whether the batter is strictly a pull- 
hitter. He can thus play straighta- 
way if his pitcher has enough stuff 
to keep the batter from pulling the 
ball. 

Now about signs. Every third 
baseman must get the sign from the 
shortstop. When I played alongside 
of shortstops, they wouldn’t say 
anything on a fast-ball pitch. But 
the minute the curve was signaled, 


(Concluded on page 52) 
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FPO ine « of lite 
your budget... play only Pennsylvania 

Championship Tennis Balls, America's court 

— favorite for a quarter-century and more. Like 
the rest of the famed Pennsylvania Athletic = 
Ball line... they're expertly-made for long, 


Bruce Barnes, former Davis Cup _ 
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ITH participation figures 
mounting steadily, baseball is 
now firmly planted on the 
comeback trail. More schools are 
now playing the game than at any 
period since the depression years. 

This is all to the good. No other 
sport better caters to a boy’s natu- 
ral play instincts nor can surpass 
baseball as a wholesome, appealing 
and safe-and-sane activity. It hence 
merits the support of everybody in- 
terested in the development of a 
sound sports program for American 
youth. 

In a poll conducted in connection 
with my master’s thesis, I found 
that 80% of the men coaching two 
or more sports preferred baseball 
to any other team sport as an ac- 
tivity for their own sons to partici- 
pate in during their school years— 
an indicative sentiment if ever there 
was one. 

A successful college football 
coach, winner of six conference 
championships and two national 
titles, coached mediocre teams for 
the past two seasons. When asked 
why his elevens were not produc- 
ing, he gave as his reasons: “The 
state rule barring spring practice 
and, most important, a compara- 
tively new passion among young- 
sters for baseball.”’ 

I asked the coach at Lane Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, why 
over 1,000 boys reported every 
spring for his baseball teams. His 
answer was the same given to me 
by the coaches at Millinocket High, 
Maine, and Chino High, Calif. 

“You don’t have to interest the 
boys; they are already interested. 
Just give them a little equipment, 
a good schedule, a little sound coach- 
ing, and they will do the rest.” 

I might add that the coaches in 
these schools not only once played 
the game themselves, but have 
maintained their enthusiasm for it 
and handle their squads with the 
attention and dignity becoming a 
major sport. 

Why do football and basketball 
draw larger crowds and clear 
enough profit in many sections to 
run the entire athletic program? 
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By CARSON J. THOMPSON 


Streetcar Named SUCCESS 


Thanks to some live-wire promotion, 


schoolboy baseball is back on its feet 


Mainly because of the publicity 
and the ballyhoo built around the 
teams. 

One way to increase crowds is to 
keep your sports program before 
the public’s eye. Remember that 
high school boys play better base- 
ball when. friends come to the 
games and take an interest in them. 
The same build-up used in basket- 
ball and football can be used in 
baseball. 

The following states have had 
baseball as a definite part of their 
physical education program for 
nearly 50 years: Arizona, Connecti- 
cut, California, Colorado, Georgia, 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maine, North Carolina, New Jersey, 
New York, Michigan, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Utah, and 
Vermont. 

Iowa has probably done more to 
increase interest in baseball than 
any other state. The number of par- 
ticipating teams has grown to ap- 
proximately 800, which is greater 
than in any other state. This growth 
is further evidenced by the state 
association sponsored summer base- 
ball program, which attracted close 
to 100 teams last summer and ended 
in a tournament in August. 


BEST RUN TOURNAMENT 


The Iowa High School Baseball 
Tournament, held at Manson for 15 
consecutive years, is without doubt 
the best run baseball tournament of 
its kind in the country. 

Previous to the opening game, 
there are clinics covering everyone 
from the bat boy to the umpire. 
The brochures published are worthy 
of a professional team. Progressive 
business houses vie to enter adver- 
tisements and pay well for them. 

Public address systems are set up, 
official programs printed, past rec- 
ords included in the programs, 
awards publicized, banquets held, 
motion pictures shown, and clinics 
are sandwiched in between games. 


The tournament lasts one week, 
generally the last week in May, 
with the players spending the week 
in Manson. The superintendent of 
schools, who has been in charge of 
the tournament, has done a great 
job. No stone is left unturned by 
his committees. 

The meteoric rise of Bob Feller 
has probably had something to do 
with baseball enthusiasm in the 
Iowa schools. But more important is 
the fact that authorities have given 
the sport the proper stress in their 
curricular and _ extra-curricular 
physical ed programs. 

The number of major league 
scouts who attend the Iowa cham- 
pionships attest to the high calibre 
of ball played in the secondary 
schools. 

Because of a short season, limita- 
tion of funds, and lack of interest 
on the part of authorities, baseball 
has not received the same promo- 
tion in other sections of the land. 
Many feel that district and state 
championships are out of the ques- 
tion. 

Where authorities have backed 
the coaches, this has been proven 
false. Texas runs a highly success- 
ful championship, thanks in large 
part to the director of athletics at 
Dallas. Schools come from all over 
the state to play at Dallas. And if 
you have ever travelled in Texas, 
you can readily understand why 
every state in the Union should be 
able to follow their lead. 

A few administrators feel that 
due to the short season, little time 
should be devoted to schoolboy ball. 

Indiana has the answer. Back in 
1937, the recreational division of 
the state, with the help of the 
Amateur Baseball Congress, con- 
tinued high school baseball during 
the summer months. 

The idea has now become stand- 
ard operating procedure. Close to 
700 teams participated last season, 
so that Indiana, known as the bas- 
ketball state, now has _ baseball 
rivaling basketball. Anything which 
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‘Yes ... the new S5 football is rap- 


idly soaring to popularity among 
school and college coaches. Of- 
ficial in every respect, the S5 has 
much to offer coaches who are 
constantly striving for more dis- 
tance, greater accuracy and better 
gripping. The modern design of 
the S5 assures perfect balance... 
the newer leathers, better gripping 
. . . the overall construction, great- 
er durability. See them ... com- 
pare them ... and you will pro- 
claim them as your favorite. 


FP FOOTBALLS * BASKETBALLS 7 SOCCER BALLS * VOLLEY BALLS 
BASEBALL AND SOFTBALL GLOVES AND MITTS * STRIKING BAGS * BOXING GLOVES 


OHIO-KENTUCKY MANUFACTURING CO. + ADA, OHIO 
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can keep 20,000 boys of school age 
busy during the summer, might be 
worthwhile for other states to look 
into. 

The method used in Indiana does 


‘not conflict with the great job be- 


ing done by the American Legion. 
It is supplemental to it. In fact, both 
groups have increased their num- 
ber of participants. 

A few other states have borrowed 
the idea. In Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, New York, New 
Mexico, Ohio, and South Dakota, 
baseball has even been given a 
prominent part in the summer 
coaching clinics. 

New Jersey, with its regional 
championships, has been stimulat- 
ing baseball interest in the high 
schools since the end of the war. 
Newark, the professional team 
owned by the New York Yankees, 
has. done much for the secondary 
schools by promoting tournaments. 

A novel idea of creating more in- 
terest was attempted the evening of 
May 27, 1947. The Tri-county Con- 
ference sponsored a twilight game 
“to create more interest in high 
school baseball.”’ 

Ex-major leaguers played against 
the pick of the high school] stars of 
South Jersey. Held on the Swedes- 
boro High School diamond, the 
game drew a wonderful crowd. 

Ideas like this draw many new 
spectators who may later become 
regular fans. Baseball has played a 
prominent part in the athletic pro- 
grams of the North Jersey schools 
for over 50 years. 


THE GARDEN STATE STORY 


New York, the birthplace of our 
national game, has probably done 
more for its athletics and its coaches 
than any other state, with the pos- 
sible exception of California. Base- 
ball has been stressed as a major 
sport since athletics were first in- 
troduced into the secondary schools. 

The New York State High School 
Bulletin contains the following 
statement: “To bring the diamond 
sport back to the high schools of 
this area, the Niagara area adopted 
a new and radically different plan 
for baseball competition.” It in- 
volved a full summer schedule for 
high school teams. 

In Mississippi many schools which 
had never previously fielded a team 
started baseball in 1947, and also 
entered the state association spon- 
sored contests. Here is an excerpt 
from a leading newspaper in Jack- 
son: “After a lapse of nearly 20 
years, high schoo] baseball has re- 
turned to Mississippi in a big way. 
High school baseball! is indeed back, 
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and back to stay if present indica- 
tions mean anything.” 

Georgia has not only increased 
interest in high school baseball by 
extending the season into the sum- 
mer months, but recently played 
host to scholastic teams from six 
other southeastern states in a tour- 
nament held at Atlanta. 

The ideal climate of California is 
probably responsible for the many 
high school baseball tournaments 
held there every spring. In addition 
to the high school authorities who 
foster baseball, there are many 
men’s clubs interested in boys, 
which are responsible for tourna- 
ments at the conclusion of the high 
school season, particularly in 
Southern California. 


BENEFITS COLLEGE BALL 


The interest in school ball has 
been a major factor in the good 
baseball played by the colleges of 
California. 

High school baseball coaches and 
other coaches are paid well for 
their work in this state. 

Florida, with ideal baseball 
weather all year round, has not em- 
phasized high school baseball, but 
the large cities have done much to 
make it a major sport. 

Probably the best example is 
Miami, where many major league 
teams have trained. Miami High 
School not only draws crowds to its 
games, but makes it a paying 
proposition by playing under the 
lights.* With a 35¢ admission price 
and attendance averaging four 
figures, it doesn’t take a mathe- 
matician to figure that it pays. The 
gate receipts in one season were 
$1,800. The team not only cleared 
expenses but had several trips. 

In sections where authorities feel 
that all sports should pay their own 
way, it might be wise to follow the 
example set by Miami High. The 
majority of secondary schools do 
not have spring football to inter- 
fere with their baseball programs, 
as they do down there, yet Miami 
managed to win 18 out of 20 games 
in 1943. When it was suggested that 
the schedule be cut the following 
year, Coach Valibus, who had been 
very successful, resigned and ac- 
cepted a coaching position in one of 
the parochial schools. 

Are ,there any good excuses for 
any high school not having base- 
ball? George Wentworth, coach at 
Stearns High School in Millinocket, 
Maine, which is just about as far 


*If you have ever pitched a Fame of base- 
ball under the hot sun of a June day, you 
will understand why night baseball is ad- 
visable in the secondary schools of Florida, 
aside from the financial remuneration. 


north as you can go in the U.S.A., 
says, “We start baseball practice 
when the snow is still on the 
ground. The boys are anxious to 
play the game. Why deprive high 
school athletes of an opportunity to 
play a game they love and which 
is so beneficial to them? Although a 
game or two may be postponed, we 
always finish out our schedule.’’ 

Boys in the secondary schools of 
Maine are just as interested in play- 
ing baseball as the boys in Florida 
or in California. 

Pennsylvania, a state which has 
fostered football and basketball 
championships but given little im- 
petus to high school baseball, is 
now following the rest. 

There have been district cham- 
pionships in baseball but never a 
state play-off. In the districts where 
championship’ eliminations have 
been held, agitation for state title 
eliminations similar to basketball is 
marked. 

Due to the season ending the first 
week in June, it has been sug- 
gested that the play-offs be held 
in June or July when the school 
term is over. With the proper em- 
phasis, baseball can draw crowds in 
Pennsylvania. 

Eight years ago I proposed that 
the Philadelphia Suburban Leagues 
have play-offs at the conclusion of 
the league schedules. Ninety per- 
cent of the coaches at the meeting 
voted for the plan and it was put 
into effect the following season. 


PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS DOUBLED 


I wrote Edmund Wicht, P.I.A.A. 
secretary, regarding the champion- 
ships and asked why we did not 
have state champions. He was mild- 
ly interested stating that, “The mat- 
ter of cost is probably one of the 
reasons why not more than half 
the schools in Pennsylvania are 
represented by baseball teams.” 
Another reason given was that, 
“The season is short and many 
times hampered by inclement 
weather.” 

Exactly 449 schools were repre- 
sented by baseball teams in 1940, 
and 882 are now playing baseball 
in the state. There are 1,270 schools 
in the Pennsylvania Interscholastic 
Athletic Association. 

The American Legion has done 
much for high school boys in areas 
where baseball had not been em- 
phasized too much. But there is 
something about high school rivalry 
which brings out the real competi- 
tive spirit in youth. 

The P.I.A.A. authorities have fi- 
nally started to do something defi- 
nite about emphasizing high school 
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Here’s how Hyde’s cleat locks securely. The winged 
bolt (1), counter-sinks itself into the inner sole leather 
(2), through the steel inner plate (3) and outer sole 
leather (4). The “Helock” nut (5) is screwed on by 
the end (8) of the cleat wrench (9) which sinks it into 
the outer sole and locks it. Then the safety cleat grip- 
per (6) is put on over the Helock nut by pressing the 
cleat wrench (9) against its flat surface, digging the 
prongs into the outer sole leather. Its fan-like blades 
hold the cleat (7) securely in place when screwed on 
and tightened by the cleat wrench (9) 


harder drive 


FOOTBALL 
ASSEMBLY 


means greater playing safety, more speed, 


and surer balance, all with 


confidence in that strong “grip tooth” 


patented lock assembly that safeguards 


SHOE 


knees and ankles in fast action. See what 


this means to your players. 


THERE’S 
A HYDE-CRAFTED 
FOR EVERY SPORT. 


ATHLETIC SHOE CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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BOB FELLER says: 


“True to life and true to 
baseball ... I went through 
tournaments much the 
same as Bronc Burnett.” 
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THE 


THREE-TWO 
PITCH 


| A BRONC BURNETT 


STORY 


by Wilfred 
McCormick 


“An unusually fine book. It pre- 


sents just about every problem . 


that could confront a manager in 
his dealing with teen-age boys 
both on and off the field, and it 
should be required reading for 
coaches and managers of high 
school and American Legion 
Junior Baseball teams.” 
—W. C. “TOM” SAWYER, 


Director, National Americanism 
Commission, The American Legion 


“An excellent book ... He tells | 


a good story and, at the same time, 
teaches sound baseball.” 


—FRANK GRAHAM, 
Sports Editor, 
N. Y. Journal-American 


SEND NO MONEY! 
See it 5 days at our risk 


Simply Mail This Coupon 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 

2 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of THE 
THREE-TWO PITCH. Upon its arrival | will fj 
pay the postmGn $2.00, plus a“ew cents 
postage. It is understood that | can return 
the book, for refund, within five days, if 

| am not satisfied. { 


Name 


Address 


City Zone 


Stafe SC-4-48 


Publisher pays postage on orders accompa- 
nied by check ender, Gstuen 
a lege guaranteed. 
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baseball. Consequently there is an 
upsurge in interest and district 
championships have been extended 
throughout the state. A state cham- 
pionship series similar to the basket- 
ball finals, might climax the base- 
ball interest. 

A good example of real baseball 
interest in Pennsylvania is the city 
of Philadelphia, where baseball has 
been a major sport since the incep- 
tion of athletics in the secondary 
schools. Every high school in the 
city has a baseball team entered in 
the public high league. 

Since there are 12 senior high 
schools and three vocational 
schools, only one league game is 
played with each school. Other 
games are scheduled with paro- 
chial and suburban schools. At the 
end of the season, a championship 
game is played between the lead- 
ers in the Parochial High League 
and the leaders in the Public High 
League. 

In 1947, a night game was played 
for the first time and 7,500 specta- 
tors paid their way into Shibe Park 
to see Southern High School defeat 
North Catholic High, 5-4, to win 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
Cup. 

Philadelphia, which runs its en- 


tire athletic program  (ffor its 
pupils, has playoffs in _ football, 
basketball, swimming, cross-coun- 


try, bowling, and baseball. Their 
varsity athletic program is_ not 
fostered for financial gain, but they 
do make money on their champion- 
ship games. 

Exactly $2,533.78 worth of tickets 
were sold at the Philadelphia inter- 
league baseball championship games 
in 1947. It was found from expe- 
rience that night baseball not only 
drew larger attendance than games 
played in the daytime, but provided 
an opportunity for parents and 
friends to see the boys play. 

Adult price of admission to the 
baseball game was $1. Students 
paid 35¢ and could only get their 
tickets at the high schools. A sum 
of $100 was made on broadcasting 
rights. Incidentally the game was 
probably the first high school game 
in the United States to be tele- 
vised. Additional money was made 
from the sale of programs. 

It is true that the rental of Shibe 
Park and incidental expenses cost 
around $568, with an additional 
$168 for promotion and $52 for of- 
ficials. But after ail expenses were 
cleared, there was still between $500 
and $1,000 profit. 

The profits were distributed 
evenly among the high schools in 
both leagues. I would suggest, as 
a rule, that the profits be used for 
the advancement of scholastic base- 


ball, as all high school boards are 
not as lenient as Philadelphia in re- 
gard to buying athletic equipment 
and financing teams. 

Certificates were given to all 
participants, which was a nice ges- 
ture on the part of the authorities 
and appreciated by the boys. The 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of- 
fered a trophy and prizes. A dinner 
was given to players, parents, and 
guests. The Philadelphia Inquirer 
and Daily News also made awards. 

In the city of Chester, one game 
in a series between the public high 
and the parochial high not only 
drew over 2,000 spectators but 
cleared over $100 in receipts. (Just 
a natural rivalry between two good 
teams. ) 

In the senior high school at 
Upper Darby, we have two organ- 
ized baseball teams which play 17 
or 18 games against other school- 
boy nines. We also have several 
junior high teams which compete 
against other junior highs. 

Our junior varsity plays an intra- 
mural schedule during the first six 
weeks, then, in the last four weeks, 
plays a schedule of games against 
other junior varsities. These games 
are played either when the varsity 
is away or on days when the varsity 
isn’t scheduled. 


ALL SOPHOMORES RETAINED 


All sophomores who come out for 
baseball are kept on the squad un- 
til the end of the intramural pro- 
gram. Next year, when we expect 
to have an extra diamond, we in- 
tend to keep all sophomores who 
are eligible and who abide by 
training rules, for the entire season. 
No cuts will be made until their 
junior year. This method will give 
every boy an opportunity to play 
and will sustain his interest right 
through the summer months. 

Our boys are expected to co- 
operate in keeping down expend- 
itures. And they generally are con- 
scientious about this, since they 
know that additional equipment 
will not be available once the sea- 
son gets underway. 

Coaches who expect to carry the 
majority of boys who come out 
for baseball, should keep the fol- 
lowing things in mind: 

1. A system whereby each player 
is held responsible for equipment, 
including his own. 

2. An accurate record of all ex- 
penditures in order to keep within 
the budget. 

3. Managers should be responsi- 
ble for bats, balls, gloves, flags, and 
bases. (Bases and flags taken inside 
after each game or practice.) 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The YANKEES the 


GREAT TEAMS who use 
V-FRONT SUPPORTERS 


V-FRONT SUPPORTERS 


FOR YOUR TEAMS 


CUP SUPPORTER. \V-FRONT will not 
slip, sag or chafe reduces time-outs 
and penalties. Extra-heavy 3-inch waist- 
band. Built-in cushion for metal cup. 
Sunken snap on pouch overlap. 


METAL CUP. Made of magnesium—the 
lightest and strongest metal cup ever 
offered. Will not break, bend, shatter 
or split. Ventilated for extra coolness. 
Scientific design and shaped edges pro- 
vide extra protection—without need for 
bulging, old-style edge cushion. 


TUXEDO. A de luxe 3-inch waistband 
supporter. Made with bleached, snow- 
white, highly absorbent webbing, includ- 
ing knitted all-elastic mesh pouch. 


TRUMP. V-FRONT Supporter with a 
3-inch elastic waistband. All-elastic con- 
struction, including elastic pouch. A 
real value buy. 


N... the New York Yankee Baseball 
Club uses and endorses the Johnson 
& Johnson V-FRONT Supporter — 
the new design that is being adopted 
by football, basketball and track 


teams from coast to coast. 


Your own teams will appreciate the 
extra comfort and continued protec- 
tion of these supporters. Note how 
the V- FRONT provides lifting action, 
keeps the pouch in place. The all- 
elastic waistband follows body con- 
tours, fits constantly. 


V-FRONT construction means 
comfort-in-action for every boy on 
every team you coach! TUXEDO and 
TRUMP V-FRONT Supporters are 
sold at drug and sporting goods 
stores. For further information on 
cup supporters, write to Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

(For sprained or weak ankles, 
wrists or other athletic injuries, try 
ADAPTIC — the Johnson & Johnson 
elastic bandage.) 


ALL-ELASTIC 


V-FRONT SUPPORTERS 
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The knees are still flexed as the ath- 
| lete approaches the straddle position 
: (7). In his spectacular layout, four 
individual idiosyncracies are notice- 
able: the unusually elevated position 
of the upper body (8); the stiffness 
of the knees; the close position of 
the legs; and the manner in which the 
arms are tucked away out of danger (9). 


As the jumper clears the bar (10), he starts 
his descent by dropping his left leg and 
untucking his arms (11). He falls into the 
pit with the arms leading the way. The re- 
sult is a near-perfect three-point landing, 
the left leg and both arms effectively ab- 
sorbing the shock (12). While not a pure 
example of the straddle, this jump has effec- 
tively utilized the jumper’s natural spring. 
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The jumper approaches the bar with a well- 
defined forward body lean but, before hit- 
ting with his right foot, he reverses the body 
angle to aid the upward lift (1). He starts 
his lift with a stiff-legged, free-swinging 
action of his left foot (2), abetting the up- 
ward projection with an upward-arm throw 
(3). The angle of approach is determined by 
the style used and by personal preference. 


The Belly 
Roll 


FROM FILM, “THE HIGH JUMP,” 
IN THE UNITED WORLD TRACK & FIELD SERIES 


The left knee flexes (4) and a natural re- 
flex action starts the take-off knee upward 
(5). The natural knee lift becomes volun- 
tary as it approaches the bar (6). A coordi- 
nated leg and upper body action plus normal 
dynamic tension lifts the jumper directly 
upward. The inside arm balances the leg 
kick, controlling the natural turn of the 
body. A fine arm lift always aids the jump. 
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= The Pennsylvania 


State College 


Summer Sessions 


Graduate and undergraduate 
work. 


One to 15 weeks of study. 


Specialized courses in health 
education, physical education, 
recreation, and athletics. 


Cool, mountain environment ideal 
for summer study and recreation. 


O 


DATES OF SESSIONS 


Inter-Session 
June 8 to June 25 


Main Summer Session 
June 28 to August 7 


Post-Sessions 
August 9 to August 27 
August 30 to September 18 


For further information address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 119 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 


WASHINGTON STATE 
H. S. COACHES ASSOCIATION 


Football and Basketball Clinic 
and All Star Football Game 
AT 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Basketball Aug. 23-25 
Football Aug. 25-28 


FACULTY 


Fritz Crisler, Michigan...._... Football 
Henry Iba, Okla. A & M... . Basketball 
Trainer 
To Be Announced, Football Officiating 


TUITION 
FOOTBALL ..... $7.50 
BASKETBALL .... $7.50 

Special Rates For Members 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 


BILL NOLLAN 
412 EAST 80th SEATTLE 5 


COACHING 


SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 


ADAMS ST. TOP-OF-THE-NATION — 
Alamosa, Colo. June 14-19. Neal Meh- 
ring, director. Courses: Football, Basket- 
ball, Training. Staff: Frank Leahy, Fritz 
Crisler, Hank Iba, Clair Bee, Doc 
Cramer. Tuition: $25 (plus $25 for room 
and board, if desired). See adv. on 
page 60. 

ALABAMA UNIV.—University, Ala. Aug. 
25-28. H. D. Drew, director. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Baseball, Track. 
Staff: University staff. Tuition: Free. 

ARKANSAS ST. COLLEGE-—State Col- 
lege, Ark. June 17-19. Other details to 
be announced. 

BETHANY COACHING SCHOOL—Beth- 
any, W. Va. Aug. 16-20. John Knight, 
director. Course: Football. Staff: Don 
Faurot, Red Drew. Tuition: $30 (in- 
cludes room and board). See adv. on 
this page. 

COLBY COLLEGE—Waterville, Me. June 
10-12. Ellsworth W. Millett, director. 
Courses;z Football, Basketball, Training. 
Staff: Howard Hobson, Ray Eliot, Nel- 
son Nitchman, Walter Holmer, Dr. T. E. 
Hardy. Tuition: Football, $10; Basket- 
ball, $10; both, $15. 


COLORADO COACHES “ASSN.—Denver, 
Colo. Aug. 23-28. N. C. Morris and 
Don R. DesCombes, directors. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Track, Wrestling. 
Staff: Jeff Cravath, Bowden Wyatt, Dr. 
L. C. Butler, Ellison Ketchum, Frank 
Potts, Julius Wagner. Tuition: Free for 
members; $5, others. 


COLORADO UNIV.—Boulder, Colo. June 
12-July 18, first term; July 21-Aug. 22, 
second term. Harry G. Carlson, director. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Track, 
Health Ed., Training, Recreation. Staff: 
Frank Potts, Frosty Cox, others. Tuition: 
Per term, $24 for resident; $45, others. 


CONNECTICUT UNIV.—Storrs, Conn. 
Aug. 23-27. George Van Bibber, direc- 
tor. Courses: Football, Basketball, Base- 
ball, Soccer. Staff: Lou Little, Bob 
Higgins, Doggie Julian, Norman Daniels, 
Joe Bedenk, Bill Jeffrey. Tuition: $10. 
See adv. on this page. 

EASTERN PENNA. COACHES ASSN.— 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. June 21-25. Marty 
Baldwin, director. Courses: Football, 
Basketball, Baseball. Staff: Bobby Dodd, 
Biggie Munn, Herman Hickman, Doggie 
Julian, Charley Gelbert. Tuition: $30 
for state coaches: $32, for others (in- 
cludes room and board). 

GEORGIA COACHING CLINIC—Atlanta, 
Ga. Aug. 12-18. Dwight Keith, director. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Track, 
Training. Staff: Red Sanders, Jim Tatum, 
Jim Cavan, others. Tuition: Basketball, 
$10: Football, $10; both, $15. 

INDIANA BASKETBALL SCHOOL — 
Logansport, Ind. sag demi: Cliff Wells, 


director. Staff: To announced. Tui- 
tion: $10. 


Third Annual 
Bethany Coaching School 
AUGUST 16-20 


FEATURING 


THE “T’ FORMATION 
with Don Favrot, 
University of Missouri 


AND 


The Single Wing Back Formation 
of Harold D. “Red” Drew 
of Alabama 


* 


ALL STAR FOOTBALL GAME 
NIGHT OF AUGUST 20TH 


* 
Tvition Board and Room $30.00 


JOHN KNIGHT, Director 


BETHANY COLLEGE, BETHANY, W. VA. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic Conference 


3rd ANNUAL COACHES CLINIC 
August 23-27 
STORRS, CONNECTICUT 


Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
soccer and training covered by the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut staff and six 
nationally known coaches. 


FOOTBALL 


NORMAN DANIELS — Wesleyan Uni- 
versity 
BOB HIGGINS — Penn State 


LOU LITTLE — Columbia 


BASKETBALL 
ALVIN “DOGGIE” JULIAN — Holy Cross 


BASEBALL 


JOE BEDENK — Penn State 


SOCCER 


BILL JEFFREY — Penn State 


Registration Fee $10.00. 
Room and Board on Campus at 
Regular Rates. 


For Further Information Write: 


GEORGE VAN BIBBER, Director 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 
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HILLERICH BRADSBY C* 


LOUISVILLE GRAND SLAM 
Golf Clubs give that friendly feeling 
of confidence that comes only with 
playing clubs that you know are 
right. Made to rigid quality stand- 
ards by master golf club craftsmen 

. . they will give any player a 
chance to take a lead on his last 
year's score and hold it. 


Grand Slams are made by the 
makers of famous Louisville Slugger 
Baseball and Softball Bats—stand- 
ards of the world for quality and 
dependability—used by more than 
90°% of all players in organized 
baseball. 


Swing out with Louisville Grand Slam 
Golf Clubs in '48 and be a winner! 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


Ouse ALSO MAKERS OF LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BASEBALL & SOFTBALL BATS 
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let's watch 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 
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FOOT 


Healthy feet are winning 
feet. That's why coaches of 
many leading schools and 
universities always specify 
ALTA-CO Powder to help 
prevent Athlete's Foot. 


Simple, economical. One 
pound mokes a gallon. 


Kills all different species of 
common Athlete's Foot fungi 
and their tough spores. 


SPEEDY—Kills in less than 60 
seconds. 


Non-irritating to the skin. 
Does not damage towels. 


Stable in solution. Can be 
quickly checked by inexpen- 
sive Alta-Co Tester. 


A tried and proved fungi- 
cide. Get the evidence. -ver- 
batim reports by medical 
authorities. 

Write today for ovr 36-page illustrated 
booklet “ATHLETE’S FOOT—A Public 
Health Problem.” 

Alta-Co Powder Provides 

TESTED SCIENTIFIC CONTROL 


Alta-Co. POWDER 


Westport, Connecticut 


JERSEY SHORE H. S. FOOTBALL— 
Jersey Shore, Pa. May 1. Max Cook, 
director. Staff: Bob Higgins, Lefty 
James. Tuition: Free. See adv. on page 
68, March issue. 

LOUISIANA COACHES ASSN.—Lafay- 
ette, La. Aug. 11-13. Woodrow W. 
Turner, director. Courses: Football, Bas- 
ketball, Track, Baseball, Boxing, Train- 
ing. Staff: Wally Butts, Dutch Meyer, 
Ed Diddle, R. L. Browne, others. 
Tuition: $2, state h. s. coaches: $5. 
state college coaches and outside h. s. 
coaches; $8, outside college coaches. 

MICHIGAN H. S. ATHLETIC ASSN. 
(Lower Peninsula)—Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Aug. 16-20. D. P. Rose, director. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Training. 
Staff: To be announced. Tuition: $15. 


MICHIGAN H. 8S. ATHLETIC ASSN. 
(Upper Peninsula) — Marquette, Mich. 
Aug. 9-13. C. V. Money, director. 


Courses: Football, Basketball, Training. 
Tuition: $15. 

MINNESOTA COACHES ASSN.—Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Aug. 17-20. H. R. Peterson 
and Chet Roan, Courses: Foot- 
ball, Basketball. Staff: Hank Iba, Wes 
Fesler. Tuition: Free for members; $10, 
others. 

MISSOURI UNIV.—Columbia, Mo. June 
22-24. Don Faurot, director. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Baseball, Track. 
Training, Physical Ed. Staff: Ray Eliot, 
Don Faurot, Hank Iba, Wilbur Stalcup, 
John Simmons, Tom Botts, Ollie De- 
Victor, Dr. Jack Matthews. Tuition: $10. 

MONTANA UNIV.—Missoula, Mont. July 
26-30. Douglas A. Fessenden, director. 
Courses: Football, Basketball. Staff: 
Lynn Waldorf, Adolph Rupp. 

NEBRASKA ACTIVITIES ASSN.—Lin- 
coln, Neb. Aug. 12-15. O. L. Webb and 
A. J. Lewandowski, directors. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Track, Baseball. 
Staff: To be announced. 

NEBRASKA UNIV.—Lincoln, Neb. June 
8-July 15, short session; June 8-July 
30, long session. Louis E. Means, 
director. Courses: Physical Ed., Coach- 
ing, Recreation. Staff: 13 Univer- 
sity staff members. Tuition: Regular 
university fees. 

NEW MEXICO COACHES ASSN.—Albu- 
querque, N. M. Aug. 8-14. Elwood S. 
Romney, director. Courses: Football, 
Basketball. Staff: Ray Eliot, Bernie 
Bierman, Ozzie Cowles, Adolph Rupp. 
Tuition: $15. 

NEW YORK BASKETBALL SCHOOL— 
Hancock, N. Y. Aug. 19-21. John E. 
Sipos, director. Staff: Roy Greene, John 
Lawther, Whitey Anderson. Tuition: 
$10. 

NEW YORK STATE—Clinton, N. Y. Aug. 
23-28. Philip J. Hammes, director. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Baseball, 
Track, Wrestling, Six-Man Football, 
Training. Staff: To be announced. 

OHIO FOOTBALL COACHES ASSN.— 
Canton, Ohio. Aug. 9-14. J. R. Robinson, 
director. Staff: Bennie Oosterbaan, Art 
Valpey, Don Faurot, Bob Higgins, 
Bobby Dodd, Herman Hickman, Paul 
Brown, Sid Gillman. Tuition: $5 for 
members; $10, others. 

OKLAHOMA COACHES ASSN.—Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Aug. 16-20. Clarence 
Briethaupt, director. Course: Football. 
Staff: Howie Odell, Carl Snavely. Tui- 


tion: $5. 


PENN ST. COLLEGE-State College, Pa. 
June 8-25, inter-session; June 28-Aug. 7, 
main session; Aug. 9-27 and Aug. 30- 
Sept. 18, post-sessions. Courses: All 
Sports, Health Ed., Physical Ed., Recre- 
ation. Staff: College Faculty. See adv. 
on page 38. 

RHODE ISLAND COACHES ASSN.— 
Providence, R. I. May 28-31. Gig Pari- 
seau, director. Courses: Football, Basket- 
ball, Baseball, Track. Staff: Bob Higgins, 
Moose Krause, Doggie Julian, Boston 
Braves Baseball Club. Tuition: $20. 

SOUTH DAKOTA ATHLETIC ASSN.— 
Spearfish, S. D. Aug. 18-21. R. M. 
Walseth, director. Courses: Football. 
Basketball. Staff: Stu Holcomb, Frosty 
Cox. Tuition: Free to state coaches. 

TEXAS COACHES ASSN.—Abilene, Tex. 
Aug. 2-7. L. W. McConachie, director. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Baseball, 
Track. Staff: To be announced. Tuition: 
$10, members; $15, non-members; $25, 
sporting goods companies. 

UTAH ST. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
—Logan, Utah. June 7-11. E. L. Romney, 
director. Courses: Football, Basketball. 
Staff: Fritz Crisler, Jack Gardner. Tui- 
tion: $10. 

WASHINGTON ST. COACHES ASSN.— 
Seattle, Wash. Aug. 23-28. A. J. Lind- 
quist, director. Courses: Football, Bas- 
ketball, Training, Football Officiating. 
Staff: Fritz Crisler, Hank Iba, Frank 
Cramer, others. Tuition: $7.50 ea. for 
Football and Basketball. See adv. on 
page 38. 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIV.—Morgantown, 
W. Va. June 3-July 14. F. J. Holter, 
director. Courses: Football, Basketball, 
Baseball, Track, Administration, Train- 
ing, Officiating. Staff: Dud DeGroot, 
Lee Patton, Steve Harrick, Art Smith, 
Henry Stone, others. Tuition: Residents 
—$5 per hour (1 week), $25 for 6 weeks; 
Non-residents—$7 per hour (1 week), $35 
for 6 weeks. 

WESTERN ILLINOIS ST. COLLEGE— 
Macomb, Ill. July 8. Ray Hanson, direc- 
tor. Courses: Football, Basketball. Staff: 
Stu Holcomb, Adolph Rupp. 

WISCONSIN COACHES ASSN.—Madi- 
son, Wis. Aug. 16-20. Harold A. Metzen, 
director. Courses: Football, Basketball, 
Six-Man, Training. Staff: To be an- 
nounced. Tuition: $1, members; $10, 
others. 

WYOMING UNIV.—Laramie, Wyo. Aug. 
9-13. Glenn J. Jacoby, director. Courses: 
Football, Basketball. Staff: Murray 
Warmuth, Doggie Julian. Tuition: $10. 
See adv. below. 


Cool Cool Cool 
UNIV. OF WYOMING 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Aug. 9-13, Snowy Range Summer Camp 


Football 
MURRAY WARMUTH, Tenn. 
Basketball 
DOGGIE JULIAN, Holy Cross 
Write: Glenn J. Jacoby 
Director of Athletics 
Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wy. 
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‘TRAINERS ‘SPECIFY BALL- BAND 


Ball-Band Arch-Gard* 


| Shoes Protect the Feet 

| Where They Need It Most! 

| Ball-Band ARCH-GARD shoes have be- 3 
come favorites for basketball, volleyball, \ 
handball, tennis, etc., because they fit. . . 


because they firmly but gently cushion 
the metatarsal arch, the longitudinal arch, 
the heel . . . because the high grade duck 
uppers are carefully tailored over special 
? sports lasts. They’re the kind of shoes 
coaches and trainers know are best for 

| their players. See them at the store that 
displays the Red Ball trade-mark, or 
write for full information. 


Look for the Red Ball 
: in the store and on the 

‘ sole of the shoe 

= 

| 


— 


© 

5S 
*Look for the name 
a ARCH-GARD on the insole. 


ph 
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ARCH viTAL PO 
| 
| 
Zz arch-Gard 
SSS cushions 
Gard the Meto- 
cushions tarsal Arch. 
Arch-Gord the re 
tudinal Arch 
the hee! 
lessens shock. 
Better Pot. OF. 1901 
Ball-Ban bi 
athletic Socks | 
Athletes and coaches like clean, | 
athletic texture mestrort. They te = 
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Joint Football Code 


for Schools and Colleges 


(Continued from page 5) 


eligible player, the ball will remain in 
play. At the end of the down, the 
penalty will be enforced or declined. 
Also, if a forward pass touches an in- 
eligible player in or behind the line, it 
is treated as a type of illegal pass which 
carries a penalty of loss of 5 yards and 
loss of down. 

11. Any number of substitutions will 
be permitted while the ball is dead and 
the clock is not running. When the ball 
is dead and the clock is running, one 
substitute may enter in the Collegiate 
game and two may enter in the High 
School game. 

12. A field goal may be scored by 
any drop kick or place kick during a 
kick from scrimmage or during a return 
kick or during any free kick other than 
the kick-off. 

13. Right to advance a recovered 
kick is determined by whether the kick 
is recovered behind or bevond the 
scrimmage line. 


RULES MACHINERY 


These are illustrations of provisions 
which will govern the game during the 
coming season. Some of these are the 
same as those which existed in either 
the Collegiate or the Federation code 
during the past year. Others are dif- 
ferent from the provisions in either of 
the past codes. In each case, the pro- 
vision has been included for purposes 
of greater simplicity or greater equity. 

Arrangements are now being made to 
set up nationwide machinery whereby 
features of the new code can be studied 
by groups of coaches, officials, and play- 
ers. A series of football meetings will 
begin in August and will extend through 
the early part of September. Meeting 
leaders will be appointed in each state 
and there will be ample opportunity for 
full discussion of each provision of the 
new code. 

Many groups will be relieved to know 
that, while there are still some differ- 
ences between the high school and the 
college games, these differences are con- 
fined to a few major provisions which 
are necessary because of the different 
need in the two age groups, 

The basic fundamentals are now the 
same for both types of games and it 
should not be difficult for any student 
of the rules to learn them well enough 
to “keep” on the fingertips. 
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Basketball Rules Changes 
For 1948-49 


ARELY, indeed, do we get the 

chance to pick up the basketball 
rules changes while they’re still piping 
hot. So when we heard that the Na- 
tional Basketball Committee were in 
town the other day, we slipped into our 
sneakers and fast broke into their ter- 
ritory, looking for Mr. H. V. Porter, the 
Cemmitee’s indefatigable workhorse. 

Naturally we picked the worst pos- 
sible time for him (and the best possible 
time for us) to burst in on him. Mr. 
Porter had just dribbled away from the 
annual N. B. C. huddle, and was 
hunched over his desk poring over a 
freshly mutilated rules book. 

“Sit down,” he said, waving a pencil- 
cramped batch of fingers at us. “I was 
just transcribing the changes into a little 
more legible form. But I suppose I can 
read them off to you.” 

And here they are, fellers, the 1948- 
49 basketball rules changes — direct 
from the workhorse’s mouth, if Mr. 
Porter will pardon the expression. 


1. Coaches will be permitted to talk 
to their teams (from the bench) during 
charged time-outs and intermissions. 
(Eliminates illegal sideline coaching. ) 


2. Subsitutes will be permitted to 
enter a game merely by reporting to 
the scorekeeper, instead of both to the 
scorekeeper and the officials. He cannot 
enter the game, however, until the ref- 
eree beckons to him. 


8. A player on whom a foul has been 
called must raise his hand so that he 
can easily be identified by the scorer. 


4. All jump balls will be played off 
at the nearest of the three six-foot 
circles, thus eliminating scrambling for 
positions and bringing the play nearer 
to the center of the court. 

5. The rule covering “continuous 
motion” by a player fouled in the act 
of shooting will be liberalized to allow 
almost any subsequent legal movement 
except a dribble. 

6. The official intermissions before 
the second and fourth quarters of high 
school games will be reduced from two 
minutes to one minute. 

7. Players will be numbered with 
digits no higher than “5”. (Not manda- 
tory, but strongly recommended. 


8. In college games, the clock will 
be stopped every time the ball becomes 
dead during the last two minutes of 
play (instead of three, as is the current 
practice). 

9. A foul committed during a dead 
ball will still be considered a technical, 
except if it occurs during a throw-in. It 
will then be considered a personal foul. 

10. Positional restraints similar to 
those applying to a jump ball will be in 
force during throw-ins. The defense will 
not be permitted to line up two or more 
players in adjacent positions if an op- 
ponent desires to get in between. 

11. Any player withdrawn during a 
time-out will be allowed to return be- 
fore play is resumed. 


EXPERIMENTAL RULES 


So much for the actual changes. As 
you can see, no definite action was 
taken on those two growing nuisances 
— (1) the stalling game and (2) the 
roughhousing that usually marks the 
last few minutes of close games. 

The Committee, however, is well- 
aware of these irritants, as Mr. Porter 
was quick to point out. 

Insofar as stalling is concerned, the 
Committee strongly urges all coaches 
to avoid such tactics. The responsibility 
is placed squarely on the team behind in 
the score. If they are on offense, they 
are expected to try to go in and score. 
If on defense, they are expected to go 
out after the ball. 

The other problem (rough play in 
the closing minutes) will be the subject 
of some extensive experimentation next 
season. 

The Committee has devised two ex- 
perimental rules for the last two minutes 
of play, both of which are predicated 
on the jettisoning of the right to waive 
a free throw. In other words, the toss 
will have to be taken. But there is ample 
compensation for this. 

In the first rule, if the try is success- 
ful, the ball will be brought to the foul 
line for a jump. If the try is missed, the 
ball will be in play. 

The second experimental rule offers 
the offense a still greater advantage. If 
the try is successful, the thrower will 
be given the ball out of bounds, If the 
toss is missed, the ball, as before, will 
be in play. 

The idea behind this legislation is to 
make the penalty for fouling (in the last 
two minutes) so severe that a team will 
think twice before gambling on rough- 
house tactics. In neither case will they 
get the ball if the free throw is made. 

Before we left, Mr. Porter also men- 
tioned a third piece of experimentation 
tabbed for next season —a rule which 
will give both inside alleys to the de- 
fensive team on a free throw. This will 
help eliminate cheap tap-ins. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 
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VISITORS 


IN SERVING THE 
NATION’S SCHOOLS 


75 years‘in serving the 
nation’s schools has given 
Medart unquestioned lead- 
ership in the field of gym and 
locker room equipment and 
physical educational appa- 
ratus. During these years 
Medart has pioneered the 
development of new ideas 
and improvement which has 
earned for Medart products 
the slogan “the standard of 
comparison.” Medart lead- 
ership and experience are 
our assurance of sound 
investment when you buy 
equipment made by... 
Medart of St. Louis. 


MEDART MAKES... 


Steel Lockers Steel Lockerobes 
Gymnasium Apparatus ¢ Tele- 
scopic Gym Seats * Basketball 
Backstops * Basketball Score- 
boards * and the new Acromat- 
Trampolin 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC 


3535 DEKALB STREET 


SAINT 


LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


Pole Vaulting 


(Continued from page 20) 


mum effort possible, and the vaulter 
must stay as close to his pole as 
possible throughout the pull, turn 
and push-up. 

If this effort is properly carried 
out, the body will be in a perfect 
position to be pushed with the legs 
high and an upward momentum. I 
never concentrate on the turn, but 
when it is off I can usually trace it 
back to my take-off. 


Meadows: Action of the legs is 
nil at the pre-pull stage or roll- 
back position, but the hips and body 
are snug to the pole. Attention 
should be on foot elevation. The 
vaulter should maintain this posi- 
tion on the pole and let it work for 
him. 


TIMING IN THE TURN 


I don’t consciously think of tim- 
ing in relation to the turn. The un- 
balanced body position on the pole 
and the right leg sweep vertically, 
dictates the turn. Proper delay of 
the left leg helps the body complete 
the turn with an arch position over 
the bar. 


The turn should be fast, not jerky, 
A too hurried sweep with the right 
leg will not bring the pole to the 
vertical and the vaulter will lose 
the secondary lift from the pole. 


Sefton: Maximum vertical effort 
in a face down position, as early as 
possible. 


Smith: One-quarter pull on the 
take-off and % pull when the feet 
reach the level of the head. Not too 
much leg action in the swing. Knees 
are slightly bent and legs are 
thrown out in the turn. The turn is 
“habit formed.” 

Morcom: The pull-up and turn 
are all timed by watching the cross- 
bar. I don’t know how I know when 
to pull-up. I try to shoot my legs so 
that they just clear the bar. The 
turn seems to start as the knees 
cross the bar and blends in with the 
finish of the pull-up. 

Richards: The pull-up corresponds 
directly with the chin up on the 
bar. I aim to pull my body with my 
arms so that my hands go by my 
face and rest on my chest. The add- 
ed impetus of the right leg twisted 
across the chest affects the turn. 


The time to pull is when the legs 
have started upward. The focus of 
attention is to lift the body and legs 
right up along the pole. The only 
change is to put your body between 
the pole and the bar, with the 
shoulders more or less vertical. 
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- (There is a natural tendency to rush 
into the pull-up at high heights regard- 
less of the grip. This is usually due to 
over-anxiety. When the high grip is 
used, this premature pull is fatal to the 
vault because the pole never comes to 
the vertical.) . 


THE PUSH-UP 


Warmerdam: As straight down 
on the pole as possible. If the turn 
is properly executed, the body will 
be in perfect position to be pushed 
up with the legs high and an up- 


ward momentum. Always keep the} 


body close to the pole, both going 
up (after swing) and pushing away, 
where the pole should be touching 
the right shoulder. I always felt I 
had some upward momentum after 
leaving the pole. 

Meadows: The pull and push 
should be a continuous blended mo- 
tion swinging and pulling. A drive 
from the pole is most essential. Dick 
Ganslen does this successfully .. . 
it looks as if he has no push at all, 
but it is covered by the fact that he 
unites it with his swing so success- 
fully. 

Ganslen should be given credit 
for developing an essential phase in 
scientific vaulting. It has its po- 
tentialities with a man who under- 
stands physics and momentum. The 
release should begin when the feet 
and legs are dropping. That is, the 
thought of the release should al- 
ready have started when the hips 
are even with the bar. 

Smith: Push-off should be a con- 
tinuation of the pull. My best vaults 
are made when I have no sensation 
of actual pushing. The release 
should be accomplished when you 
fly right off the end of the pole. 

Morcom: Many vaults seem to 
have no definite push-up. By that I 
mean, where the body is actually 
lifted by pushing downward on the 
pole. It seems to me that most of 
my power in getting above the 
hands comes from the pull-up. 

Richards: The push-up is not dis- 
tinct at all, but rather it is a har- 
monious operation with the swing 
and pull. The swing, pull and push 
are all part of one continuous mo- 
tion upward and over. However, I 
definitely feel that each must be 
emphasized. Most vaulters wait too 
long in their push. The push should 
be executed immediately following 
the swing and pull upward. 

Sefton: All that it is possible to 
get straight downward on the pole. 

In his next installment, the author will 
cover in the same detailed fashion the 
mechanics of clearance, hand grips, and 
training advocated by these six great 
pole vaulters. 


““RIFLERY... 


Safe and 


popular sport” 


writes LLOYD KAUFMAN, Director, Rifle Training, 
Rapid City Public Schools, Rapid City, South Dakota 


six instructors 
cal facilities, 
poys and giris- 


Remington will help you plan the or- 
ganization of a rifle club and the 
building of a range. As a starter, we 
shall be glad to send you, free, an 
interesting, fully illustrated booklet 
containing instructions on the oper- 
ation of a rifle club— including infor- 


jation pro- 
} rifle assoc 


ne 
tue Bat 


mation on equipment, marksman- 
ship, target shooting, the construc- 
tion of rifle ranges, and many other 
subjects of practical value. Just fill 
in the coupon and mail it to Rifle 
Promotion Section, Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Remington 
OU PONT 


“If Its Remington—It's Right!’ 
“Kleanbore”™ is Reg. U. S. Pat. off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 


| Remington Model 521T 
bolt‘action target rifle for 


match competition, hunting 
and plinking. Man-sized fea- 
tures on juniorscale. eming- 
ton Zammunitio has Kiean- 
bore® non-corrosive priming. 


Rifle Promotion Section 

Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
Please send me. free. the Instructor's Manual! on 

the operation of a rifle club. 
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On a Streetcar Named Success 


(Continued from page 34) 


4. Allowance for repairs and 
cleaning equipment. 

5. Allowance for officials. 

6. Proper transportation. 

7. Attempt to keep medical aid 
apart from your budget. 

8. Distribution of expenses for 
equipment over a period of years. 

9. Allowances for increases or de- 
creases expected in gate receipts. 

10. Advertise and run budget in 
business-like manner. (Get equip- 
ment bids from three or more con- 
cerns. ) 

ll. Have schedules printed by 
local business concerns. (Companies 
will do this for advertising.) 


EQUIPMENT 


At Upper Darby, all new equip- 
ment, including uniforms, is bought 
for the varsity team. The old equip- 
ment is handed down to the junior 
varsity. Since the jayvee plays its 
games when the varsity is away, 
we do not rely too much on using 
the same equipment. 

It is a wise thing to build up a 
separate stock. I have found that 
suits will last more than five years 
with careful handling. At the end 
of the season, all equipment should 
be cleaned and stored away. 

There are two schools of thought 
regarding the use of uniforms in 
practice. One is to use gym suits 
or old clothes, and thus save the 
uniforms for games. The other is 
to suit up for every practice, so 


BOBBY THOMSON 


This tall, strongly built Giant outfielder broke 
into the big time last season with a resounding 
.283 b.a. which included 29 home runs and 
85 runs batted in. The first thing noticeable 
about his style is its close resemblance to the 
Joe DiMaggio modus operandi. This isn’t a coin- 
cidence. Thomson has dekberately patterned his 
style after the great Yankee slugger’s. 

He takes the same wide stance with the shoul- 
ders perfectly level and the bat cocked well 
back. As the pitch comes in, he takes a very 
short sliding step into it and whips the bat 
cround with a powerful shoulder and arm 
action. 

Contact here is nearly perfect. The bat is 
porallel to the ground and the ball has been 
met just in front of the plate off a straight front 
leg and a bent back member. In the last pic- 
ture, the wrists are just about to turn over; 
they will bring the bat over to the other side 
in @ natural follow through. 

Now check the position of the head. It hasn’t 
moved a peg from beginning to end. The 
eyes have never left the ball. 


CHOLASTE 


EXCLUSIVE Val PHOTOS 


that the practice will always ap- 
proximate game conditions. 

In districts operating on a small 
budget, the former practice saves 
money. 

The best way to preserve base- 
balls is to stop practice and look for 
every ball that is lost. If you don’t 
hand the balls out too freely, the 
boys will learn they are expensive. 

Many coaches give their players 
all the balls that are left over at 
the end of the season. This way they 
can be certain the boys will play 
ball during the summer. 

Nearly every school athletic 
treasury has a balance at the end 
of the season. Football and basket- 
ball, while taking more time and 
effort to run, contribute most to the 
till. 


THE BUDGET 


In the smaller schools, where 
funds are insufficient, various meth- 
ods of raising money have been de- 
vised. Minstrel shows, plays, candy 
and cake sales, circuses, carnivals, 
exhibitions, movies, merchant dona- 
tions, or the sale of novelties, are 
all used for this purpose. 

One school I know of resorted to 
twilight baseball, and the gate re- 
ceipts reached an all-time peak. 
While twilight ball may be frowned 
upon, it may pay dividends where 
everything else has failed. 

The disadvantages are few and not 
of a serious nature. 

The National Federation at its 
convention in Biloxi. Miss., Janu- 
ary 6-10, discussed an expanded 
baseball program which has been 
worked out in cooperation with the 
major and minor leagues. It will 
involve a larger program for high 
schools running into the summer 
months. 

This program also covers an 
agreement with professional leagues 
so that they will not disturb the 
high school boy until he graduates. 
Secretary H. V. Porter said: ‘“‘Try- 
outs for high school boys, if held 
at all, will be during the summer 
when school is not in session.” 

An intensified use of motion pic- 
tures is planned to develop ability 
and create additional interest in 
the sport. 

Baseball publicity material was 
carried in all the National Federa- 
tion publications in 1948, including 
the official pamphlets and rule- 
books. 

Several states, not having sum- 
mer baseball, have recently adopted 
a rule permitting high schoo] play- 
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Our new instruction stamp 
is on the job 


Whether you employ the fast-breaking “T” or a wing back style of football, 


your players will respond to the modern design, functional features and fine 
workmanship of King Sportswear. The King quality line-up for 1948 is now 


on acurrent order-filling basis. Plan now for your coming season’s requirements. 


1848 N. Wilmot Ave. 
Chicago 47, Ill. 


(A division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 


SWEATERS ... JERSEYS ... FOOTBALL PANTS ... SHOULDER PADS ... BLOCKING PADS 
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CALCIUM 


GIVES YOU 
LOW COST 


Dust Contro 


On play fields, school grounds, college campuses—on all 


recreational surfaces—dust is always a source of annoyance. 
It hinders players, spectators—everyone concerned! And yet 
it ean be eliminated so easily; usually, just one inexpensive 
application of SOLVAY Calcium Chloride will free your 
grounds from dust. SOLVAY Calcium Chloride is clean, 
colorless, odorless. It’s easy to use ... no experience or 
special equipment is needed. Proven by over thirty years of 
satisfactory performance. And it’s low in cost! Solve your 


dust problem with SOLVAY Calcium Chloride. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


The Jacket 
of Champions 
Worn with pride by major and minor league 
baseball teams; by the leading football, basket- 
ball and hockey teams, in schools and colleges. 


BUTWIN SPORTSWEAR CO. 


ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


Distributed by leading sporting goods dealers from coast to coast. If 
your dealer can't supply, write for name of dealer nearest you. 


ers to participate in baseball 
schools or tryouts while school is 
not in session. 

A new baseball play situation 
book will be published soon. 


PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL AID 


1. Professional baseball, compris- 
ing major and minor leagues, made 
an agreement with the National 
Federation prohibiting professional 
teams from signing high school 
players until graduated from school. 
The agreement also forbids any type 
of contract until the players’ class 
graduates. This was amended in 
1947 to include all high schools, 
after the Zoeterman case in Chi- 
cago. 

2. Encouraging baseball during 
the summer months by aiding or- 
ganizations financially and other- 
wise. 

3. Tryout schools are being held 
in many areas at the close of the 
high school baseball season. 

4. Motion pictures are loaned to 
the schools for use in assemblies, 
clubs, etc. 

5. Scouts cover all areas where 
the calibre of high schoo] baseball 
is high. Last year the St. Louis 
Cardinal system made a survey of 
the high school baseball program, 
in order to locate the areas where 
baseball is mostly played. 

6. High school baseball clinics are 
offered the services of speakers. 

7. Trophies are awarded and 
passes are given to high school 
coaches. 

8. Many clubs set aside a week 
day as guest days for schools. 

9. The Boston and New York 
teams invite youngsters regularly 
to their games as guests. 

10. The late Herb Pennock, be- 
loved general manager of the 
Phillies, invited high school players 
annually to games and clinics at 
Shibe Park. His players and coaches 
instructed and criticized the young- 
sters. They were admitted to the 
game gratis after the instruction. It 
wasn’t unusual for him to give me 
a blanket pass for 150 boys or all 
the players in an entire league. 

ll. The Philadelphia National 
League team announced in 1948 the 
innovation of an annual contest to 
select the best secondary school 
player and take him on a western 
trip. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Our English cousins have taken 
up baseball seriously. It is taught 
in North England schools during 
the physical education periods. 
Hull is the center of school base- 
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ball in that section. Liverpool has 
the most interest in the south of 
England. 

Many Englishmen of wealth who 
like the game and have seen the 
benefits derived from playing it, 
are buying equipment. Archer Leg- 
gett, British sportsman, in a recent 
letter to me expressed the feeling 
of many Englishmen interested in 
baseball: “I think the days I miss 
most are the days of the old base- 
ball, at least we seemed so far 
away from worries and troubles in 
those days.” 

Baseball has thrived in the Japa- 
nese schools since its introduction 
50 years ago by a Japanese who 
came to the United States to study 
our railroad systems but returned to 
devote his time to baseball. 

Latin America: There isn’t an 
American school of note in Central 
or South America where baseball is 
not played by the students. 

Cuba: Enthusiasm for baseball by 
the schoolboys of our island neigh- 
bor to the south is not rivaled in 
any other island where the game 
is played. 

Mexico: Mexican boys can be seen 
playing baseball from dawn to 
dusk. A letter I received from the 
director of physical education in 
Mexico City stated that “they hoped 
their boys would play baseball 
rather than watch bull fighting.” 


A pitcher on the last U. S. Olympic team, 
Carson J. Thompson is now baseball coach at 
the Upper Darby (Pa.) High School. He is also 
a big league talent scout and chairman of the 
Philadelphia Suburban Coaches of Baseboll. 


( Continued from page 13) 


bases are occupied with less than 
two out. The batter is always out 
(automatically) on a fair fly ball 
which can be handled by an, in- 
fielder. The umpire makes the call 
immediately. 

A simple yet major factor in base 
running is the necessity of touching 
every base. In the same category is 
the need for watching the runner 
ahead. Any runner passing another 
runner is automatically out. 

Both these dangers may be 
avuided by concentrating on the 
base to which the advance is being 
made, rather than on the ball. 

As a general rule, the number of outs 
controls the aggressiveness in base run- 
ning. With none out, for instance, it is 
advisable to play safe and only attempt 
to advance when you are sure the next 
base can be safely reached. The element 
of chance is increased with one and two 
out, 


HOW TO FATTEN 

YOUR TEAM’S 
POCKETBOOKS... 
AND SCORES! 


a members can add extra points 
to their scores at no extra expense by 
practicing with Western X pert. The smoke- 
less powder, the non-corrosive primer, the 
real brass case and lead-greased bullet in 
these famous 22 Long Rifle cartridges give 
them just that extra 10-ring accuracy. Yet, 
Xpérts, costing no more than ordinary 22’s 
are light on the pocketbook. 


When it comes to match shooting, it pays 
to standardize on Western Super-Match 
Mark II. Made to precise specifications, 
they can be counted upon for the utmost 
uniformity and accuracy in close competi- 
tion. Ask for them at your regular source 
of supply. 


Western Cartridge Company, East Alton, Illinois 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


FOR BEGINNERS IN TARGET COMPETITION 


Wesuggest the Winchester Model 75 
Rifle. It’s equipped with micrometer 
precision sights and adjustable 


leather gun sling. It weighs approxi- 
mately 8 pounds 10 ounces and is 
moderate in price. 


HERE'S A BOOK YOU'LL WANT...IT’s FREE 


It’s full of up-to-date tips and many illustrations on the way to 
build up crack rifle teams. Use the coupon please. 


mmuniti anufacturers’ I 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York 7 \ / 
me copy of Rifle Shooting Booklet for Schools and Colleges. (Please Print) | 


ZONE.....STATE.......... 
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Please send al] contributions to 
umn to Scholastic Coach, Coaches’ Corner 
Dept., 220 East 42 St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


Joe DiMaggio was discussing those 
$75,000 salaries being paid to a 
few baseball heroes. He explained 
that a player’s peak activity is limited 
to a few years, that he is conscious of 
this constant fight against the inroads 
of age, and that he must make the 
most of his limited time at the top. 

Listening to Joe without any sym- 
pathy was Mrs. Paul Gallico, wife of 
the famous author. “Now,” she said, 
“you have some idea of how it feels 
to be a woman.” 


Talk about queer coincidences! Me! 
J. Nicks, hoop coach at Campion High, 
Prairie Du Chien, Wis., offers the sea- 
son’s topper. In Campion’s 13th game, 
played away from home, Captain 
Steven Saunier (13 letters in his 
name), wearing No. 13, broke his 
ankle in the 13th minute of play. 
Also, there were 13 students on the 
trip. 


The golfer sliced his tee shot into 
the woods. His opponent heard him 
swing twice before getting back on 
the fairway. 

“How many?” he asked. 

“I’m two,” was the reply. 

“But I heard you swing twice in the 
woods.” 

“Oh, that first one was only a prac- 
tice swing.” 

His opponent thought for a moment, 
then said, “Well, okay, but that’s the 
first time I ever heard a man cuss on 
a practice swing.” 


“For many years I have enjoyed the 
friendly boasting of my fellow coaches 
in Coaches’ Corner,” writes Harry M. 
Sheue, director of athletics and track 
coach at Huntington Beach, Calif., 
High School. “Now I'd like to stick my 
own neck out. Can any small high 
schoo] in the land present a better set 
of track and field records than Hunting- 
ton Beach? 

“Although we have less than 300 
boys in the 10th, 1lth, and 12th grades, 
we have hung up the following stand- 
ards: 


100 yds.—9.6 
220 yds.—20.7 
440 yds.—49.4 
880 yds.—2:02.2 


220 low hurd.—24.3 
12-lb. shot—46-8'2 
Broad jump—22-6'2 
High jump—6-2 


Mile—4:30.4 Pole vault—12-7}2 
120 h. hurd. — 880 Relay—1:31.2 
15.3 


“All these records were made in the 
Southern California, State, or National 


meets, so that the timing cannot be 
questioned. All in all, our boys have 
copped over 30 individual champion- 
ships in the aforementioned meets.” 


High man on the basketball scoring 
poll for 1947-48 was young Wally Piek- 
arski, captain of Tilden Tech, Chicago. 
Wally rammed home 91 points (37 goals 
and 17 fouls) against Dunbar, a city 
rival, in leading his team to a 122-22 
victory. 


Coach Joe Felipe, of Oroville (Calif.) 
High’s championship five, received 
quite an education at the annual round- 
robin tourney in Redding, Calif., on 
March 4-6. An exacting stylist, Joe ar- 
rived at Redding on the look-out for 
anything that might help him in his 
coaching. He figured he had hit the 
jackpot when he chanced to overhear 
Coach Carl Gilmore, of Redding, giv- 
ing a likely looking group of young 
men a few last minute instructions. 

These boys were suited up and 
looked about ready to play ball. The 
conversation went something like this. 
“All you boys will do a round-off and 
back roll. And don’t forget your for- 
ward roll-aways. Frank, you can do 
your high back roll and finish with a 
push up. And Johnny can do his plain 
back rolls.” 

Joe, whose mind runs strictly to 
screens, blocks, slips, and all the other 
intricate basketball patterns, hustled 
himself into the gym and placed him- 
self in a front row seat, where he could 
get a close look at this marvelous of- 
fense. 

“Boy,” he thought, “if these guys 
have a good fast break to go with that 
stuff, they'll really be the team to 
beat.” 

Imagine his chagrin when Coach 
Gilmore’s boys ran out and proceeded 
to put on a grand display of plain 
and fancy tumbling! Felipe still goes 
around mumbling, “Round-offs, back 
rolls, push-ups, phooey.” (Passed on 
by Hugh L. Harrison, Oroville direc- 
tor of athletics. ) 


Sportdom’s gaudiest dresser most 
certainly is golfer Jimmy Demaret. 
His wardrobe includes more than 70 
pairs of pants, some 25 multi-hued per- 
seys, 19 sport coats, 60 shirts, and 48 
chapeaux. Playing at Philadelphia last 
May, Jimmy went out one day in an 
outfit composed of nothing more sen- 
sational than light gray trousers and 
a bright blue jersey. 

“Why so subdued today?” inquired 
a friend in surprise. 

“I’m in mourning,” Jimmy snapped 
without hesitation. 


One afternoon when Fresco Thomp- 
son was managing a schoolboy baseball 
club in a charity game, one of the kids 
kept pestering him with an endless flow 
of silly questions. Fresco finally lost 
his patience. 

“One thing more,” the kid said. “I'm 
hitting under the ball. What can I do 
to fix that?” 

“There's only one thing to do,” Fres- 
co said grimly. “Take your baseball 
shoes and put in thick innersoles.” 


Biggie Munn, the head man at Miclii- 
gan State, tells us that “Every now and 
then something turns up that deserves to 


be passed around to other schools and col- 


leges. That's how I feel about the for- 
mula our grounds-keeper, Albert Amiss, 
has been using to mark our football field. 
It works beautifully, rain or shine. 

“Here it is: Put 100 lbs. of whiting in 
35 gal. of water and 1% gal. of weed 
killer, and mix well. Then put a 2-in. 
brush on-the marker and apply the mix- 
ture to the field on a warm, dry day. 
Goodbye worries for the season. Your lines 
will never be erased. Do not slap it on your 
stadium, however!” 


George Earnshaw, the former right- 
hander who is now a pitching instructor 
for the Phillies, used to be one of Babe 
Ruth’s “cousins.” So when the Babe vis- 
ited the Phillies’ camp this spring, he 
greeted Earnshaw with a loud, “Hello, 
Cuz.” 

“Forget that cousin stuff,” Earnshaw re- 
joined. “I could strike you out lefthanded 
the best day you ever saw.” 

(Concluded on page 52) 


Amateur Athletic Union 


Gosh, we have the wrong tape. 
This is the one for the women’s 
100-yard dash! 
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APPROVED 


Playground & Swimming 
Pool Equipment 
VK Yous and other experienced 


buyers know the wisdom of demanding abundant re- 


serve strength, proven performance and absolute safety 
in your Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment. 
You know, too, that only highest quality equipment 
will assure you these vitally essential features. Perhaps 
that’s why so many of you today are placing your 
confidence in American Approved Equipment. Like 
thousands of satisfied American clients, you've found 
that unexcelled workmanship, greater strength, rugged 


durability and complete safety are but a few of the 


many superior features you get when you buy AMERICAN. 


It takes longer to build AMERICAN 


AMERICAN Approved Equipment is constructed exclusively 
of top quality Steels, Certified Malleables and finest, care- 
fully seasoned Hardwoods, all of which continue to be in 
critically short supply. Thus, although there are many 
short-cuts to quicker deliveries, American Approved Equip- 
ment just naturally can’t be built and shipped as promptly 
today as in normal times, if we are to maintain American’s 
rigid pre-war quality standards. You'll benefit in the long 
run, however; for superior American Approved Equip- 
ment will be serving you well many years after inferior, 


substitute-built apparatus has had to be discarded. 


* Send loday for Catalogs and descriptive Literature. 


Learn why il’s worth waiting a bil longer for American! 


AMERICAN 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Fine 
Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 
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“Yeah,” said Ruth, “that’s why I used to 
send a cab to the hotel the day you were 
gonna pitch. I never wanted you to get 
lost on the subway going to the Stadium.” 


“I don’t think that 104-yard touchdown 
run was he longest jaunt in schoolboy 
football last season,” writes Coach Stan 
Huffman, of Hinton (W. Va.) High, in an- 
swer to a Coaches’ Corner item last month. 
“One of my boys, Pat Shien, galloped 106 
vards for a t.d. on a line plunge against 
Princeton High.” 

“Line plunge?” Sounds more like a fake 
kick from the end zone. 


Few pitchers can throw a ball harder 
than Rex Barney, the Dodger chucker. The 
only thing is he can’t get it anywhere near 
the plate. On this count his notoriety is 
far reaching and sometimes embarrassing. 
Rex says that back in Omaha last winter 


he kept in shape refereeing basketball 


games One night he called one against the 
home team at a critical moment. 

For a few seconds the stands were si- 
lent. Then came the voice of doom: “Ball 
four” it said. 


Know how much it ‘costs to feed, lodge 
and train a big league baseball system? 
Just $202,206.56. At least that’s what it 
cost the Phillies this spring. In 42 days, 
the 481 Phillie players, managers and 
coaches consum 60,000 eggs, 3,200 
pounds of butter, 25,000 quarts ot milk, 
12,600 loaves of bread, and 26,000 

unds of meat, among other delectables. 
The hotel bill came to $63,000 and trans- 
portation, $24,000. The 10,500 baseballs 
used in training cost $21,000, while 1,500 
bats came to $4,500. 


Don't fail to see our May issue. It will 
contain a complete round-up of the state 
basketball tournaments—winners, scores, 
coaches, pictures, etc. 


“P-L-A-Y B-A-L-L”. 
delivery ... 
packed season is under way. 
Along with best wishes for a successful season to coaches 
all over America, McLaughlin- Millard extend a pledge for 
continued champion performance in their second growth 
Northern White Ash Adirondack Bats. And remember, the 
flexible whip action of Adirondack Bats makes for longer 
drives, solid hits and proven hitting power. 


a sharp crack, the crowd roars and another thrill- 


Geed luck and may the best tearm win! 


Theres always anew champion 


Around the Infield 


(Continued from page 28) 


they would use my name as follows: 
“Come on, get in the game, Pie.” 
That helped me quite a bit. 

What’s the only cut-off play a 
third baseman has? 

A ball hit to left field. He must go 
halfway into the plate. If the run- 
ner passes him, he should know he 
can’t get him at the plate. So he 
should cut the ball off to keep the 
batter from going to second. 

How should a third baseman 
make a play on a twisting high foul 
ball over near the_ third-base 
stands? 


He should run as fast as he can 
toward the stands. Then if the ball 
isn’t hit close to the stands, he can 
weave his way back. If he goes over 
rather slowly, he always has that 
mental fear that he’s going to crash 
into the stands. 


Suppose with runners on first and 
third, nobody out, infield playing in 
to cut the runner off at the plate, 
the batter hits a sharp ground ball, 
say to the first baseman. What 
should the third baseman do? 


He should run as fast as he can 
toward home when the ball is 
thrown to the plate—run in and get 
even with the runner coming in. 
The catcher throws him the ball 
and he tags that runner, then keeps 
the man who has rounded first 
from going to second. 


(The supposition here is that the run- 
ner coming in from third will be hung 
up between the bases. If the third base- 
man doesn’t charge in with him, as 
recommended by Traynor, the runner 
can fiddle between the bases until the 
runner from first comes around to third 
and the batter advances to second. By 
coming in with the runner, the third 
baseman can make a quick tag and pre- 
vent the other men from advancing. ) 


What’s the best way for a third 
baseman to throw the ball? 


The natural way for a third base- 
man to throw is decided by his 
body build. If he throws overhand 
naturally, let him throw that way. 
The best way to throw is the nat- 
ural way for him to get the ball 
away quickly. 

Suppose with a man on second, a 
left-handed hitter bluffs a bunt to 
draw the third baseman in so the 
runner on second can steal third. 
How do you cope with that situa- 
tion? 

You must be able to follow the 
ball to the batter and, if he misses, 
you must be able to get back to the 
bag. 
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JUDO 


the gentle way 


By PHILIP J. RASCH 


URING the past year, the 

writer has been engaged in 

corrective physical rehabilita- 
tion work at one of the large Vet- 
erans Administration neuropsychi- 
atric hospitals. 

As part of his duties, he has con- 
ducted a wrestling class for those 
interested in the sport as a hobby 
or as a means of improving their 
physical condition. 

While the interest in regular 
wrestling has been keen, the inter- 
est in Judo has even been keener. 
The principal request has been for 
“Judo holds,’ which, to the boys, 
means the bone-breaking grips, 
throws, or blows popularly associ- 
ated with jiu jitsu or hand-to-hand 
combat. 

While neither a purist nor a se- 
manticist, the writer believes that 
military training has given thou- 
sands of young men of high schoo! 
and college age a wholly erroneous 
impression of a wholesome and in- 
teresting sport. What follows is an 
attempt to give our physical edu- 
cators a better understanding of 
this enjoyable activity. 

Japanese tradition relates that jiu 
jitsu (also known as tai jitsu or ya- 
wara) was introduced by the gods 
Kajima and Kadori. Occidental 
scholars, however, incline to the 
more prosaic opinion that its basic 
elements were introduced from 
China sometime during the Ming 
dynasty (1388-1644). 

To avoid defiling their swords 
with the blood of commoners, the 
samurai developed jiu jitsu as a 
means of attack and defense against 
their inferiors, or when unarmed. 
Legends are told of experts going 
into battle without bothering to 
carry weapons. 

The first school seems to have 
been the Takenouchi Rui, founded 
in 1532. Contests in the art attained 
(Creat popularity during the Toku- 

awa Period (1615-1867), with the 
result that the participants became 
so skillful that a contestant could 
never be sure of returning home 
alive. 

Not unnaturally this had a seri- 
ous effect on its popularity. By the 
19th century, jiu jitsu had pretty 
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ALL MAJOR LEAGUE TRAINERS 
EAT AND RECOMMEND 


HEATIES, “BREAKFAST CHAMPIONS” 


FROELIC 


IN THE SAME LEAGUE WHEN IT TO WHEATIES! 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


* Gus Mauch *% Harold Wendler 
New York Yankees Brooklyn Dodgers 

* Max “Lefty” Weisman * “Doc” Weaver 
Cleveland Indians St. Louis Cardinals 

* Jack Home! * Andy Lotshaw 
Detroit Tigers Chicago Cubs 

Ed Froelich Dr. Charles Lacks 
Boston Red Sox Boston Braves 

George Lentz * Allen “Dusty” Cooke 
Washington Senators Philadelphia Phillies 

* James Tadley *% Richard Rohde 
Philadelphia Athletics Cincinnati Reds 

* Bob Bauman * Will Schaeffer 
St. Louis Browns New York Giants 

*% Ed “Packey” Schwartz * Dr. Charles Jorgensen 


Chicago White Sox Pittsburgh Pirates 


whole wheat. With whole wheat amounts of 3 B vitamins, the minerals cal- 
cium, phosphorus and iron. Also food energy. Proteins, too. Crisp, crackly 
flakes— Wheaties—with a second-helping flavor. Wonderful with milk and 
fruit. Had your Wheaties today? “‘Breakfast of Champions!” 


General Mills. Ine. 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are trade marks of Genera! Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Years Of Service”| 


well fallen into disrepute, although 
it was still taught by a number of 
masters representing several differ- 
ent schools. 

In the latter part of that century, 
Jigoro Kano made a study of these 
various systems and concluded that 


alli movements should be based 


the principle of “the highest or most 
efficient use of mental as well as 
physical energy, directed to the ac- 
complishment of a certain definite 
purpose or aim.’’ The methods best 
exemplifying this principle were 
then refined and the objectionable 
features eliminated in order to re- 
establish its popularity as a sport. 


ART OF GIVING WAY 


In 1882 Kano opened the Kodok- 
wan, or “school for studying the 
way,” the way being the concept of 
life itself. His methods of attack and 
defense were taught under the 
name of Judo,' meaning “gentle 
way,” that is, the art of first giving 
way in order to achieve ultimate 
victory. 

While jiu jitsu literally means 
“gentle art,” its striking, kicking, 
and choking features scarcely fit 
into this definition. The words are 
interpreted as meaning the practice 
of the most efficient use of mental 
and physical energy to secure the 
desired results, i.e., defeat of the 
opponent, while judo is understood 
to refer to the principles underlying 
this practice. Professor Kano has 
stated that the term jiu jitsu is 
seldom used in present-day Japan. 

When the Olympic Games were 
held at Los Angeles in 1932, Pro- 
fessor Kano, then well advanced in 
years and possessor of such titles as 
Honorary Professor of Higher Nor- 
mal College, Member of the House 
of Peers, Honorary President, Jap- 
anese Amateur Athletic Association 
(of which he was the founder and 
former president), gave one of the 
most interesting speeches made at 
the Games. 


In striking contrast to most of the 
western speakers, he stressed the 
intellectual, moral and emotional 
phases of the sport he had fathered. 
Competitive judo, he said, develops 
earnestness, sincerity, caution, de- 
liberation, attention, observation, 
conservation of energy, patience. 
imagination, reasoning ability, and 
judgment. Victory is achieved by 
the inexorable application of the 
most efficient mental and physical 
energy, not by brute force. 


1 Professor Kano gives jiudo and jiu utsu 
as preferable terms. However, the spellings 

used in the text are so commonly accepted 
it seems useless to try to change them now. 
It may also be noted that he always capital- 
izes the two words. 
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LOCKER BASKETS 
| Woven and welded check- 
ing baskets. 
a 
UNIFORM HANGERS 
Spece saving uniform 
hangers. 
Made from heavy gage, f 
= doubly welded steel wire. 
, | Available in sizes to meet 
your locker room needs. 
Write for descriptive d 
; 
American Wire Form Co. 
267-273 Grant Ave., 
= Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Application of this principle to 
our daily life should teach us to 
acquire useful knowledge and make 
the best use of our opportunities. It 
should also teach us to do this in 
the most efficient manner possible, 
that is by proper application of 
psychological laws. 

Morally, judo inculcates good 
sportsmanship and develops a high 
spirit of honor. A man who is 
gloomy and discontented will be 
brought to realize that this is an in- 
efficient attitude. He will then con- 
sider what action is best under the 
circumstances and be guided ac- 
cordingly. 

Emotionally, the practice of judo 
provides the pleasures of exercise, 
skill and victory. Beside this, the 
spectator is given the esthetic en- 
joyment of witnessing graceful 
movements. Parenthetically, we 
could probably make identical 
claims for our own style of wres- 
tling, if we really tried to teach 
“education through physical educa- 
tion,” but the writer has yet to see 
a wrestling coach who makes an at- 
tempt to impress these intangible 
lessons upon his charges. 

The costume worn in judo con- 
sists of a heavy kimono, which ap- 
pears to be woven out of string and 
reaches halfway down the thighs 
and arms; a pair of short pants, ex- 
tending about halfway down the 
lower leg, and a belt to hold the 
kimona closed. 


UTILIZES THE CLOTHING 


The origin of judo in self-defense 
is thus clearly revealed, for this was 
the every-day apparel o ordi- 
nary Japanese of a f hundred 
years ago, and the sport is cunning- 
ly devised to utilize this tlothing in 
the execution of the varigus tricks. 

The belts are of differgnt colors, 
each revealing the degrfée of pro- 
ficiency attained by the wearer. 
The novice wears white; students of 
the first class, yellow: of the sec- 
ond class, blue; of the third class, 
brown; of the first, second, third, 
fourth and fifth grades, black: of 
the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades, red and white; of the tenth 
and all higher grades, red. 

So far as the writer knows, there 
are no experts of the sixth grade or 
above in America. Separate color 
markings are provided for women. 

Advancement is achieved by de- 
feating in competition three men of 
the rating just above one’s own. 
When the black belt is attained, a 
diploma is awarded by the Japanese 
headquarters. The student is then 
eligible for instruction in the dan- 


(Continued on page 68) 
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One Man Folds It. . . 
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The 1948 “All-One” 
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HERE IT COMES... ! 


The Clark Shaughnessy 


The Complete Film to Instruct 
Coaches and Players on the 
“T’ Formation. 


Directed and Narrated by Clark 
Shaughnessy — The Master of the 

Four Reels of Sound 
Motion Pictures with Individual 
and Complete Maneuvers Demon- 
strated in Detail by Center Vic 
Lindskog, Quarterback Frankie 
Albert, Fullback Norm Standlee, 
Right Half Huge Gallarneau, and 
Left Half Pete Kmetovic. 


Reels Available Individually or as 
a Set — in Color or Black & White. 


Release Date: April 15, 1948 


Watch For Complete Description 
And Price in The May Issue Of 
“Scholastic Coach.” 


AVIS FILMS, INC. 


932 No. La Brea Hollywood 


LET TENNIS 


FIT 


@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. 
court tactics and stre- 
tegy valuable even 


cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 


CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 


Please rush me thet FREE Dunloptennis book: ‘’Stroking 
with Vincent Richerds.”’ 


@ THE THREE-TWO PITCH. By Wilfred Mc- 
Cormick. Pp. 186. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2. 


OUR big beef against most juvenile 
sports fiction is that the narrators are 
authors first and sports experts sec- 
ond, so that their projection of the 
sport usually is not only absurd but 
leakier than the infield of a second- 
division ball club. 

In a few instances, the story itself 
compensates for the shortcomings of 


the technical treatment. But, in four 


out of five cases, the bumbling inex- 
pertness of the technical parts just 
about ruins the story. 

That’s one of the big reasons we 


_ got such a boot out of The Three-Two 


—— - 


Pitch. Here’s a story obviously writ- 
ten by a guy who knows his baseball 
and knows it well. It teems with solid 
fundamental and inside stuff and may 
actually serve as a manual for aspir- 
ing ball players. 

A dozen cuts above the run-of-the- 
mill kid novel, the book is recom- 
mended unreservedly for your squad- 


men and your own sons. 


Bronc Burnett, a 16-year-old high 
school boy, is its hero. Like all boys, 
he wants to be a ball player more 
than anything else in the world. He 


_ possesses all the physical attributes to 


become one. But he is afflicted with 
“rabbit ears.” 

When the opponents discover his 
weakness, they practically ride him 
off the team. However, under the wise 
coaching of “Cap’n Al” Carter, an ex- 


big leaguer, Bronce not only learns to 


govern his temper but learns a great 


deal about how real baseball is 


to experts. Latest offi- | 


Suggestions in 


played. 

All this is told in rousing, fast- 
moving fashion with great fidelity to 
the proprieties of inside baseball. 
You'll root for Bronc from the first 
inning to the last. 

We're happy. to see that the pub- 
lishers will follow the Bronc Burnett 
saga through four subsequent books. 
All of them will combine a world of 
“how-to-play” information with the 
yarn itself. 


(See adv. on page 34) 


@ INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN PHYSIOL- 
OGY. By William D. Zoethout. Pp. 424. 
Illustrated — photographs and diagrams. 
St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co. $4. 


SCHOOLMEN interested in obtaining 
a fundamental knowledge of the op- 
eration of the human body but having 
no previous knowledge of the basic 
sciences of physics and chemistry, 
will find this book a very neat solu- 
tion to their problem. 

The author, who is professor emer- 
itus of physiology in the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery (Loyola 


University), presents this knowledge 
from the ground up in a simple but 
scientific manner, complementing the 
context with numerous helpful illus- 
trations and diagrams. 

He covers the field exhaustively in 
25 chapters, touching on absolutely 
everything of physiologic importance. 

Since the functions of a machine 
cannot be understood without some 
knowledge of its construction, the 
physiologic discussion of an organ or 
a system of organs is prefaced by an 
exposition of its anatomy insofar as 
it is needed as a basis for this discus- 
sion. The reader is not burdened with 
irrelevant anatomical details. 

Furthermore, to render the study of 
physiology interesting and of practi- 
cal value, the author has stressed 
those phases which bear directly 
upon the maintenance of health. 

A number of questions have been 
inserted at the end of each chapter. 
Some serve to test the reader’s un- 
derstanding of the subject matter, 
while others are aimed at personaliz- 
ing the knowledge acquired. 

The book is simply but beautifully 
written and should prove stimulating 
to both the physical educator-hy- 
gienist and the student of physiology. 


@ LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSI- 
OLOGY. (Fourth Edition.) By W. D. Zoeth- 
out. Pp. 263. Illustrated—photographs and 
drawings. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co. 
$3. 


THIS superb laboratory guide has 
been carefully overhauled and many 
changes, most of them minor, made to 
bring it up to date. Several experi- 
ments have been deleted and a few 
new ones added. Some new illustra- 
tions also have been included. 

While especially planned to accom- 
pany Dr. Zoethout’s Textbook of 
Physiology, it makes no direct ref- 
erence to it, so that any other text- 
book may be used. 

In preparing this guide, the author 
took careful aim at the student whose 
time allotment to the subject is some- 
what limited. He selected the simpler 
experiments and those requiring a 
minimum of laboratory equipment, 
and refrained from burdening the 
book with directions for the elaborate 
demonstrations usually performed by 
the instructor. 

The directions for procedure are 
very explicit, and all the new “set- 
ups” for apparatus are richly illus- 
trated. To guide the student in the 
nature and content of the problem, 
practically all the experiments are 
prefaced with “preparation” ques- 
tions which aim to lead up to the 
problem and to connect it to a cer- 
tain extent with the facts already 
mastered, 

All in all, the book presents 262 
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yare your FLOORS 


showing signs of 


Old Age, Needlessly ? 


Yes, we say needlessly, because with proper 
supervision of Hillyard Trained Floor Treatment 
Specialists and use of Hillyard Hi-Quality, Eco- 
nomical Floor Treatments and Maintenance 
Materials floors need not show any signs of pre- 
mature obsolescence. As a matter of fact they 
can be kept lastingly beautiful. . . . There is an 
approved Hillyard Floor Treatment for every 


type floor. 


Send today for your free copy of “Job 
Floor Specifications,” a helpful book- 
let. Call or wire us for the Hillyard 
Floor Treatment Specialist in your 
vicinity. His advice is given freely, 
no obligation. 


‘|HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES|: 


£70 Alabama St cat, HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., ST. JOSEPH, MO. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Universal Gymnasium Stands 


ARE BUILT FOR COMFORT 
- - - EASY OPERATION, TOO! 


Every superior element of safety, sturdiness, 
ease of operation, compactness, etc., is a UNI- 
VERSAL built-in feature. Even though the pay- 
customers don’t realize it—it's there. 


But COMFORT is something everyone can feel 
—and enjoy. That's built-in, too. For instance: 
The seats are set on 22” centers—to afford 
plenty of knee room. There's 18” between foot 
boards and seat boards, for leg room—that's 


regular Chair Height. 


The simple folding arm principle (no close fit- 
ting slides to bind) is used to insure ease of op- 
eration. Sturdy cross bracing on every vertical 
seat post absorbs maximum amount of end 
sway. under highly excited crowds. 


ia” 


Insist on Safety and Chair Height Comfort. 
i Universal Has It — and To Spare. 
. * Available in any size up to 20 rows high. 


BLEACHER 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years | 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET  ELELENOTS 
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them...At The Top of The Nation 


LEAHY CRISLER IBA BEE CRAMER 


U. Notre Dame U. Michigan Okla. A & M Long Island U. Cramer Chem. Co. 
FOOTBALL FOOTBALL BASKETBALL BASKETBALL TRAINER 


az” ADAMS STATE COLLEGE 
Colorful... Zoot... ALAMOSA, COLORADO 


Ira Richardson, President, presents these five outstanding 
men as instructors in 


THE 4 TOP COACHING SCHOOL 


“lope of the Nation 
JUNE an to JUNE 19th, 1948 


, | Enjoy a grand vacation: The region surrounding Alamosa 
| is an ideal fishing and vacation resort for you and your family. 


HOUSING FACILITIES will be plentiful and ideal if 
reservations are made early. 


For COMPLETE DETAILS and further information 
| please write to: Neal Mehring, Athletic Director, 


Adams State College, Alamosa, Colorado. 


| For Safer, Cleaner Swimming Pools 
‘Bull Frog 


Not a general purpose cleaner but developed specifically 
FOR REMOVING RUST STAINS « LIME DEPOSITS 
SOAP OIL « BODY GREASE « ALGAE FORMATION 

From Swimming Pools « Shower Rooms « Porcelain Fixtures 


Leaves floors and decks practically slip-proof. Minimtzes covditions 
that breed and spread infectious germs. 


USED FROM COAST TO COAST FOR 34 YEARS 


The action of secret chemicals cleans quickly even where hard rubbing 
with ordinary cleaners has failed. You simply sprinkle Saf-T-Klenz 
on a damp surface, wait a minute or two, scrub or mop lightly, and 
flush with clear water. Harmless to hands, clothing, floor or drains. 
Unscented. No carbolic or disinfectant smell. Comes in economical, 
coxcentrated dry powder form. 


Try Saf-T-Klenz for 30 days. If not entirely satisfied we will cancel the invoice. 
You won’t even be asked fo return the unused portion. 


Write for Liberal Free Sample! 
BERMAN CHEMICAL CO. 


714 SUPERIOR STREET TOLEDO 4, OHIO 


experiments broken up into 17 main 
headings: Apparatus, General, Con- 
tractility (Muscles), Conductivity 
(Physiology of Nerves), Central Ner- 
vous System, Blood, Circulation, Res- 
piration, The Receptors (Sense Or- 
gans), Alimentary Canal, Urine and 
Sweat Secretion, Carbohydrates, Fats, 
Proteins, Composition of Various Sub- 
stances, Digestion, and Urine. 

The book is designed to serve as a 
useful guide for courses ranging from 
elementary human physiology to ad- 
vanced mammalian or medical phys- 
iology. 


@ HERE’S HOW IN SPORTS. By Morie Mor- 


rison. Pp. 128. Illustrated—drawings. New 
York: Doubleday & Co. $2.95. 


HERE’S a light, engaging, and very 
helpful text offering excellent short- 
cuts to real skill in 23 sports activities. 

The author, a Far West reporter 
and expert on sports, has cleverly 
combined simple, easy-to-understand 
drawings with humorous but explicit 
text. He hits at the basic fundamen- 
tals of each sport and does a fine job, 
indeed. 

He covers archery, badminton, base- 
ball, basketball, boating, bowling, 
boxing, camping, fishing, football, 
golf, handball, hiking, hunting, ice 
skating, jumping, running, skiing, 
soccer, swimming, tennis, table tennis, 
and weight lifting. 

The book is particularly recom- 
mended as a visual aid for beginning 
sports classes. 


@ FOR COMPREHENSIVE STADIUM REPAIR. 
Pp. 15. Illustrated—photographs. Cleve- 
land: United Laboratories, Inc. Free. 


THIS helpful brochure has been pre- 
pared specifically to help schoolmen 
with the care and preservation of 
their stadiums. 

While every stadium will require 
final and individual recommenda- 
tions, the enclosed information will 
serve to describe the general prob- 
lems and conditions basic with most 
such structures. 

The repair methods described and 
pictured are actual results; they are 
not theoretical. 

A free copy of this brochure may 
be obtained by writing to the United 
Laboratories, Inc., 16801 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


1948 OFFICIAL GUIDES 


VAILABLE now for immediate de- 
livery are the following official 
guides and rules books: 

1. Official Baseball Rules, 35c. 

2. Official NCAA Track and Field 
Guide, 50c. 

3. Official USLTA Tennis Guide, 50c. 

4. Official NCAA Lacrosse Guide, 
50c. 

All these books contain the official 
rules, team pictures, interesting articles, 
and vital statistics. 

Order direct from A. S. Barnes & Co., 
67 West 44 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Tennis Training 
(Continued from page 10) 


he can catch it from bounce with 
right hand, then repeat to left hand. 


Game for scoring and strategy 


Chalk up as many courts as pos- 
sible—4 x 8 ft. with 4 ft. allowance 
on all sides. A 32 by 60 gym should 
accommodate 28 students with two 
playing on each court. 

Have the players use their hands 
as rackets and teach them to bounce 
the ball on the service and to hit 
the ball into the opponent’s service 
course. 

Observe the regular tennis rules. 
The players may use either hand in 
returning the ball, but may not use 
both hands. 


Benefits of game 

1. Scoring rules and strategy are 
learned through actual experience. 

2. Boy is taught to watch the ball, 
to anticipate where the opponent 
will return it, judge the bounce of 
the ball, judge distance, etc. 

3. The teacher has an excellent 
opportunity to impart all the fine 
courtesies of tennis. 

4. Tournaments may be drawn up 
and students shown the methods 
used in preparing a draw and how 
a draw actually functions. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Each gymnasium presents a prob- 


lem when organizing the classwork | 


for tennis instruction. The instruc- 
tor will have to use his ingenuity in 
making adjustments to fit the work 
to the size and type of gymnasium. 

Allow each pupil a space of eight 
feet, in front, to the sides and to 
the rear. On a court 50 x 90 you can 
comfortably arrange 40 pupils and, 
in a pinch, 50 pupils. 

Mark the surface before the class 
arrives. Step off three average steps 
and mark with a cross or circle. 
When the class is called to order, 
all that is necessary is to direct the 
pupils to stand on the crosses. 


Pre-test (for all beginners) 


1. Bounce ball from racket to floor 
100 times in succession. 

2. Alternate hitting 5 up and 5 
down 100 times in succession. 

3. Pick up ball from ground with 
racket. 


Progressive steps in teaching 
fundamentals 


1. Show forehand and backhand 
grips. (Have pupils gather around 
instructor. ) 


2. Return pupils to their places 


ON THE COURTS 
OF THE LAND - 


FREE! 


“Tennis Tactics’ — This 
handy, indexed and illus- 
trated pocket-size booklet 
has been acclaimed by 
tennis coaches and physical 
education directors. Used in 
American Lawn Tennis 
Teaching Material Sets. 
Reasonable quantities free 
for use in tennis instruction 
and stimulation of player 
interest. Write today. 


School tennis, too, calls for Cortland rackets. 
The old “any racket will do” days of school tennis 
are over. Coaches and Directors of school athletics 
stress the importance of good equipment — not 
only for competitive play, but also for intra-mural 
and personal enjoyment of tennis. 


Cortland RESIN-BONDED frames are particu- 
larly made for school tennis — the special RESIN- 
Bonded process welds the multi-ply hardwood 
laminations into a sealed bond that makes an ex- 
ceptional all-weather, all-court tennis racket. Ask 
your equipment supplier about prices and deliver- 
ies of Cortland rackets. You will want to have the 
best buy for your school ...so don’t overlook 
Cortland RESIN-BONDED rackets. 


CORTLAND LINE CO., INC., CORTLAND, N. Y. 


NADEN 


FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 


ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS AND TIMERS 
Write for literature and prices 


NADEN & SONS ELECTRIC SCOREBOARD CO. 


Webster City, lowa 


1434 Second St. 


P.O. Box 141 
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FLOODLIGHTING 
NIGHTTIME SPORTS 


The broad experience and technical 
“know how” of the Revere Engineering 


staff is reflected in many important 
Sports lighting installations. Revere oc- 
cupies its position of leadership through 
application of years of experience to 
every assignment. Write 
for our Sportslighting 
catalog. It gives com- 
plete layouts for large 
and small installations. 


Rotation stop 
feature wi d 
mark eit 


s mak 
the mos 
easy to install and 
maintain unit for 
sportslighting. 


REVERE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


NEW 


ATHLETIC 
TROPHIES 
RIBBONS 
AWARDS 


Gives you 
all the new- 
est ideas on 
awards for 
every type of athletic 


FREE 


event ... Basketball, Baseball, 
Football, Track, Swimming, Golf, 
etc., etc. 


Latest types of Trophies, Plaques, 
Cups, Statuettes, Fobs, Rings, 
Charms, Medals, Pins, Ribbons, 
Flags, etc. Illustrations in natural 
colors. Packed with information 
that will really help you. 


WRITE 
Tear out and without cost or 
obligation. This 
write today for book should be in 
your free copy. your file. 


REGALIA MFG. CO. 
DEPT. 102 ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
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and practice preliminary work using 
the proper grips. 

3. Starting position. 

4. Face pupils sidewards, practice 
forehand swing, and backhand 
swing. 

5. Footwork combined with racket 
swing . (forehand). 

(a) Footwork involving one step 
and swing. (Ball to right and for- 
ward.) 

(b) Footwork involving one step, 
skip and swing. 

c) Footwork involving more than 
one step, skip and swing. 

(d) Footwork involving one step 
(right foot) backward and swing. 

(e) Footwork involving one step, 
skip backward and swing. 

(f) Footwork involving more than 
one step, skip backward and swing. 

(g) Footwork for a ball coming 
directly at you. 

6. Footwork for backhand. Same 
as for forehand except start with 
right foot and go for a ball to the 
left and in front. 

7. Divide pupils in groups of three 
for hitting practice. Demonstrate 
with one group the proper tech- 
nique. 1—HITTING, 2—BOUNCING 
the ball, 3—RETRIEVING the ball. 
Use bench, if one available. Demon- 
strate the feeding method. Feeder 
tossing ball from in front. 

8. Demonstrate and practice serv- 
ice. 

(a) Proper stance. 

(b) Swing for plain slice service. 

(c) Tossing the ball. 

9. Hitting the service. If space is 
available, arrange class in as many 
lines as possible at one end of court. 
One line at a time to hit service. 


‘This simple, effective training program was de- 
signed by three public-spirited Chicago agencies, 
and is being distributed in booklet form through 
the courtesy of Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


Student Sports Conference 


pagename throughout the country 
are invited to send their intramural 
directors and sports managers to the 
First Annual Student Sports Confer- 
ence at the U. of Illinois on May 7-8. 

Planned by Hartley Price, director of 
intramural and recreational sports at 
the University, the Conference will 
furnish an excellent opportunity for an 
interchange of ideas, both of theory 
and practice, among people connected 
with intramurals at widely separated 
schools. The student managers will con- 
duct the symposium, while the in- 
tramural directors will serve as sum- 
marizers. 

For further information and reserva- 
tion blanks, write to Mr. Hartley Price, 
IMREC Office, 205 Huff Gym, Cham- 
paign, Iil. 


Many schools ore suc- 
cessfully using ovr core- 
fully integrated systems of 
incentives to get mass 
porticipation in sports. 
We'll be glad to devise 
@ system suitable for your 
needs. 

Plagues Emblems 

Write fer FREE Catag 


'NCORPORATEDO 


160 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


SPRING 
PRACTICE 
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season. 


DON’T WAIT, 
WRITE TO 
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TODAY 


UNC. 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT RECONDITIONERS 


425-31 MIAGARA ST. BUFFALO 1, LY. 
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ARE USING 


Seys pleyer Al Hoffmann: “I’m no star. But I took a tip from 
the pro and had my racket strung with nylon. The resiliency 
of the nylon lasts for several seasons—longer than any other 
string I’ve used. It’s nylon for me from now on!” 


MORE AND MORE PLAYERS 


YLON STRINGS 


No other tennis string offers nylon’s 
combination of proved advantages 


Each season finds additional players, amateur and pro alike, 
adopting nylon tennis strings. Suggest nylon strings for your 
pupils’ rackets. They'll notice real “‘zing’’ in their strokes. And 
they’ll appreciate nylon’s resistance to moisture, its durability 
and resilience, its freedom from fraying. For all types of players, 
in new rackets or restringing jobs, a change to nylon is a change 
for the better. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics 
Department, Room 514, Arlington, N. J. 


Tune in Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,’ Mondeys, 8 p.m., EDST, NBC 


DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


ys eat off 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Conditioning 


Ett UP... 


as part of the conditioning 
process. That's why you 
need ANTIPHLOGISTINE, 


Commando tactics, judo, track, 
baseball, tennis are excellent 
physical conditioners, but sprains, 
bruises, charleyhorse, wrenched 
muscles are bound to occur 


Mr. Trainer—the Moist Heat o 


to work on painful sprains, 
bruises and wrenched, achi 


— reduce the swelling 
—speeds recovery. 


Order your supply of 


best results. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE goes right 


muscles—helps ease the pain 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE now and ® 
remember to apply early for 


° 


Have you received your free copy of “ATHLETIC INJURIES? 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Company 
163 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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Model Physical Program 


By LEN RICHARDSON 


was undertaken with several 

objectives in mind, namely: (1) 
to discover relationships of meas- 
urements in anatomy, mental abil- 
ity and athletic achievement as 
measured by the coach; (2) to ar- 
rive at a method of grouping boys 
for equal competition; (3) to form 
an objective method of physical 
education grading; (4) to establish 
anatomical norms for remedial P.E.; 
and (5) to provide aids for coaching 
the major sports. 


Kessler Junior High School was 
employed as a laboratory, and 354 
students were used as subjects. 

The data on the boys consisted of 
age, weight, height, 11 anatomical 
measurements, three mental scores, 
and recordings of 17 athletic events. 


The athletic events were the 50- 
yard dash, 100-yard dash, 440-yard 
run, cross-country run, high jump, 
standing and running broad jumps, 
shot-put, baseball throw for accu- 
racy and distance, football throw, 
push-ups, hand stand, rope climb, 
foul shooting, rapid shooting, and 
swimming. 

After a reasonable practice period 
and the perfection of conditions to 
enable the boy to make his best 
mark, recordings were taken in 
each event. Measurements were also 
taken of neck, reach, chest and 
chest expansion, waist, calf, visual 
acuity, body length, and leg length. 

The necessary athletic index was 
devised by the writer. 

Once these data were massed, a 
statistical approach was used to 
bring out certain relationships. 
Many interesting findings were dis- 
covered as by-products of the main 
study, such as: the scores of the 
remedial group, correlations, and 
proof of the left eye being weaker 
than the right. 


Te: physical education study 


METHOD OF ATTACK 


The method of attack was inves- 
tigation of present research, fact 
compilation, and the application of 
the facts. Split-second timing (tenth 
of seconds) was used in the dashes, 
60-foot swim, rope climb, and hand 
stand, while the closest second was 
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adequate in the 440 and cross-coun- 
try runs. 

Basketball skills were measured 
by recording the number of success- 
ful free throws out of ten and the 
number of shots put in within 30 
seconds. 

Using the Snellen Chart and 
starting from “superior” and ending 
with “very poor,” each eye was 
graded from 1 to 10. Mental ability 
scores were taken by the school 
psychologist who used group (Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson) and individual 
(Stanford-Binet) intelligence tests. 


ATHLETIC INTEREST TEST 


Coaching experience has taught 
the writer that athletic interest 
makes for athletic success. There- 
fore, he set out to find a measuring 
device for this factor. 

After an exhaustive hunt through 
catalogues, listings of interest tests, 
and checking with the Portland 
Psychometric Laboratory, Science 
Research, and Stanford University, 
he found no such test. 

A thorough canvass was then 
made of several interest tests to 
pattern one for this study. To avoid 
priming, this test was given as an 
interest survey in social studies 
with half of the questions being rel- 
avant. Few made the highest score 
of 77, representing extreme inter- 
est, but other results were surpris- 
ing. 


Sample Questions 


1. Would you rather: (1) make a 
touchdown for your school in an im- 
portant game, (2) be elected student- 
body president, (3) have a straight 
“A” report card, or (4) be a soloist in 
a concert. 

2. Our student-bod resident is: 
(1) Bruce Holmes, (2) Harris Lam- 
nme (3) Arlen Kavanaugh, (4) Jim 

orbes. 

3. Do you: (1) go “all-out” for foot- 
ball or basketball and like these 
sports well enough to skip a meal to 
play a game, (2) enjoy the game but 
can’t get real serious about it, (3) 
take it or leave it as it comes, (4) 
have no special thrill for the sports. 

4. The atomic bombs fell upon Ja- 
pan in: (1) June, (2) July, (3) Au- 
gust, (4) September. 

5. Among the activities of the 
school, which do you prefer most: (1) 
clubs, (2) football, (3) band or glee 


club, (4) basketball, (5) dancing and 
social hours. 

6. The only member of the original 
“Big Three” in office today is: (1) 
Truman, (2) Attlee, (3) Churchill, 


(4) Stalin. 

7. How football games did 
ro attend when Kessler and the 

igh School played: (1) every home 

ame and some away, (2) 5 games but 
ess than 8, (3) less than 5 games and 
more than 1 game, (4) no games. 
8. In World War II there were a se- 
ries of important “Days.” They oc- 
curred in this order: (1) V-J, D, V-E; 
(2) D, V-J, V-E; (3) D, V-E, V-J; (4) 
V-E, D, V-J. 

9. In your opinion who do you think 
most popular about school: (1) Kess- 
ler’s leading football scorer, (2) the 
smartest “kid” in school, (3) the yell 
a (4) the “top” musician in the 


ban 

10. The highest ranking war hero 
to visit Longview in 1945 was: 
General Eisenhower, (2) Admiral 
Nimitz, (3) General Wainwright, (4) 
General MacArthur. 

11. How do you spend most of your 
spare time out of school: (1) practic- 
ing some athletic like football or base- 
ball, (2) going to shows, (3) working 
on your hobby, (4) reading, studying 
or ‘en! non-athletic games. 

12. On Navy Day there were docked 
at the Port of Longview: (1) two bat- 
tleships, five submarines, (2) one sub- 
marine and two destroyers, (3) three 
aircraft carriers, (4) two aircraft car- 
riers. 


SCHOLASTIC RATING 


Kessler, with its lack of emphasis 
on scholastic standards for athletic 
participation, was ideal for making 
a comparison of athletic and scho- 
lastic achievement. Hence, scho- 
lastic ratings were added to the re- 
cordings. 

The boys were rated from 5 to l, 
with “5” representing the conven- 
for D, and “1” for F or X. The 
grade was determined by the home- 
room teacher. 


THE ATHLETIC EVENTS 


The athletic recordings attempt- 
ed to measure strength, agility, en- 
durance, speed, accuracy, and skill. 

A word should be said about the 
baseball throw for accuracy, which 
consisted of throwing the ball five 
times at a specified target. The tar- 
get was set at a distance of 50 feet, 
with a bull’s-eye radius of six 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 
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SUSPENSORY 
ACCOMMODATES CuP 
FOR GREATER 
PROTECTION 


Spring is Here... 
and here is the Belt 
to keep the Spring 


in YOU! 


Pp AT HARDER former All-American, University of Wisconsin 
SAYS: now with the CHICAGO CARDINALS. 
“| recommend Pro-Belt to all athletes who en- 
gage in contact sports. | depend on it to fully 
support my pelvis.” 


SPORTSMAN 


WORN BY TOP MEN IN SPORTS 


inch below top of hip bone. Pro-Belt Sportsman sacro-iliac support in scientifically 

made to relieve the pelvis from shock and strain. Blocks, 

To get the most out of sports, fit tackles, equick stops and starts in football: Quick pivoting 
your team with Pro-Belt Sportsman. and contact in basketball: Sliding and swinging in Baseball: 


Strains in pole vault drops. 


PROFESSIONAL APPLIANCE (0. (including suspenory) $5.95 


1139 E. Knapp Si—Milwaukee 2, Wis—Phone Marquette 0367 PRO-BELT—Professional (not including suspensory) $4.95 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ATHENS, GEORGIA 
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Kahnfast No. 5280 
BRILLIANT: 


COLORFUL: 
Cotton Back SATIN 


A sturdy, show-off fabric that can 
take it and give it, too! Brilliant 
athletic colors that finish the season 
looking like new. When you 

place your next order for uniforms, 
remember #5280, the famous 

Cotton Back Satin with the nation- 
wide reputation for style and stamina. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., Inc. 
444 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATERIAL FOR 


WINNING TEAMS! 


OCEAN CHAMPION 


TRADE MARK REG. 


WHITE 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 1, N. Y. 


FEATHERWEIGHT — 
CELANESE JERSEY | 
BLACK BY by 
WHITE SATIN LASTEX 
$30.00 ADOZEN) 


inches. Two concentric rings circled 
the bull’s-eye with additional radii 
of six inches. The score from inside 
to out was 25, 10, 5, and 0, which 
gave the individual his tally (total 
of five tries). 

Let’s say that “A” hits the bull’s- 
eye with one throw, the inner cir- 
cle with two, the outer circle with 
one, and misses the target with the 
other. What will be his score? It 
will be the sum of 1(25), 2(10), 
1(5), 1(0), or 50. 

The cross-country race was ap- 
proximately a half mile by the most 
direct route, and consisted of a 
course around the west end of Lake 
Sacajawea in Longview. 


In measuring the hand-stand, the 
time was taken from the moment 
the boy’s feet left the floor until 
they hit the floor once more. 

Since few could climb the rope in 
the hand-over-hand method, the 
boys were allowed the use of their 
feet for this 18-foot boost. 

As for the other events, standard 
procedures were followed to the 
letter. 


ANATOMICAL MEASUREMENTS 


For a clear understanding of sev- 
eral of the items, some explanation 
is essential as to the various an- 
atomical measurements. 

Age was given in years, weight 
in pounds, and height in inches. 

Chest expansion was measured as 
the difference in circumference of 
the normal chest and the chest ex- 
panded. 

In measuring the shoulder, the 
writer used the distance between 
the outside shoulder tips, while 
arm reach was the distance from 


the shoulder to the most distant 
point of the longest finger. 
The circumference about the 


neck was used for the neck meas- 
urement, with the seventh cervical 
vertebrae (large sharp bone of 
neck) as the upper point. 

The body length was measured to 
the coccyx (tail bone), and from 
this point to the heel gave the leg 
length. The calf was taken as the 
largest circumference of the leg be- 
low the knee. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION INCENTIVES 


To capitalize on incentives, the 
writer established an athletic hon- 
orary fraternity for Kessler boys. 
Patterned after the National Ath- 
letic Fraternity, the Sigma Delta 
Psi, the writer set the requirements 
given below, the marks of which 
were chosen from the eighth-grade 
decile points (the upper 20%) and 
were modified by a table prepared 
by Dr. John Brown, Jr. 
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Brown’s standards were classified 
by weight groups of his Y.M.C.A. 
boys. The average eighth-grade 
weight was used in this study for 
the purpose of comparison. 

As in the college honorary so- 
ciety, an athletic letter may be sub- 
stituted for one of the requirements. 
The events below are open for pu- 
pils from the sixth through the 
eighth grades and may be checked 
off any time when the boys equal 
or better the marks set down. 

The other requisite for member- 
ship is the completion of the tests 
on or before three days before the 
general awards assembly. 


Kessler Sigma Delta Psi 
(Requirements for Membership) 


1. 50-Yard Dash 6.8 sec 
2. 100-Yard Dash 13.9 sec. 
3. Running High Jump 4’ 
4. Running Broad Jump 12'6"" 
5. 8-Pound Shot 25’ 
6. Throwing Baseball 175’ 
7. Cross-Country 4'36"’ 
8. Hand-Stand | 3 sec. 
9. Rope Climb 10.1 sec 
10. 60-Foot Swim 12. 5 sec 


Grades are probably one of the 
most powerful incentives in any 
phase of school work, and as a re- 
sult of this study the writer has de- 
cided upon making use of this form 
of motivation. 

The events were graded as shown 


in the table above. 


Distribution 


Grading Standards _ Final Grade 


Grade of Cases (50-Yard Run) (Eighth Grade) 
Upper 5% 6.1-5.8 8.21-9.46 
GRADING 8 . Next 20% 6.8-6.1 7.78-8.21 
KEY Cc Mid 50% 7.6-6.8 5.02-7.78 
D ane _ Next 20% 8.5-7.6 3.11-5.02 
Lower 5% 13.0-8.5 2.5 -3.1 


This specific table breaks up the 
50-yard run into the various grade- 
letters according to the times indi- 
cated. All 17 events were standard- 
ized in this manner so that they 
could be posted for student use. 

Knowing the grade levels, the 
pupil could apply the self-grading 
system to his marks and thereby 
strive for improvement. 

The final grade was indicated by 
a comprehensive index embracing 
the many factors of physical educa- 
tion. Besides the scores of the 17 
events, this broad index included 
an objective measurement of pos- 
ture, cave of lockers, bathing habits, 
appearance (hair, shoes, clothing), 
and citizenship (sportsmanship, 
willingness to cooperate, respect for 
equipment). 

All factors were scored from 1 to 
10, and the mean average was de- 
termined to the second decimal for 
ranking purposes. 

Grading the intangibles pre- 
sented a problem in bookkeeping 
until a definite system was hit 


upon. 


For example, when the time 
came to grade the “housekeeping of 
lockers,’ an unannounced locker 
inspection was called. The boys 
opened their storage chambers and 
received a grade from 1 to 10 which 
indicated the condition of their 
lockers. 

Another day, “bathing habits,” 
were observed and likewise record- 
ed, then “appearance,” and “citizen- 
ship” followed at various intervals. 

It was found that to attempt to 
grade all four factors on one day 
took too much time and, thereby. 
was impractical. The best solution. 
the writer found, was to grade one 
item per week. 


This is the first of a series of two articles on 
the components of a physical education pro- 
grom, as developed at Kessler Junior High 
School, Longview, Wash., by Len Richardson, 
who has been teaching in the school field since 
1939. A four-sport man at college, Richardson 
coached at three Northwest high schools before 
entering junior high work at Longview. He cur- 
rently is director of intramurals at Lincoln 
High School, Portland, Ore. 
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PUT UP A PAGE FOR BEST NET RESULTS 
Approved by coaches and administrators because of 
constantly maintained playing height, rebound control 
and smooth, non-injurious surface. Tension is easily 
regulated. Stainless steel wire is corrosion-resisting and 
will not harm balls nor players. Top finish and center 
band are heavy canvas. 

Approved by superintendents because of great strength 
and economy. Net can be put up once and left in posi- 
tion all season. Replacement not necessary for many 
years. Maintenance costs are practically eliminated. 
PacE Net Posts are specially designed, sturdy and will 
add to the life of the net. 

Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicego, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Judo the Gentle Way 


(Continued from page 57) 


gerous tactics of jiu jitsu, provided 
the instructor is satisfied that the 
student possesses self-control, good 
judgment and high moral stand- 
ards, so that there is no danger of 
these tricks being used in rage or 
for criminal purposes. 

The student is required to prom- 
ise not to show these tricks to those 
not of equal standing and not to use 
them in competition or practice 
against such opponents. Where the 
old traditions are kept intact, the 
skills are taught only at night, with 
no one possessing a lower rating 
permitted to be present. 

The exercise hall in which the 
judo students train is known as a 
dojo. The word “dojo”’ was original- 
ly applied to Buddhist monasteries 
and the exercise hall is required to 
be kept clean, plain and quiet, in 
keeping with the ascetic tradition. 

In prewar Southern California, at 
least, they were anything but elab- 
orate. The biggest school in Los An- 
geles was in an old frame house. 
The Orange County Judo Club, 
which had the best team in South- 
ern California, was housed in a 
wooden structure originally erected 
as a place in which to dry chili 
peppers. 

The dressing room was small and 
bare—the only furniture consisted 
of a few benches and some nails 
driven in the wall to act as clothes 
hooks. In one corner stood the 
“shower.” This consisted of a gal- 
vanized iron tub roughly three 
cubic feet in size erected on a foun- 
dation of bricks. 

Under the tub a wood fire burned, 
keeping the temperature of the wa- 
ter uncomfortably high. In the tub 
floated a wooden grating. After 
working out the athlete simply 
stepped on this grating and washed 
off right in the tub. 

The exercise hall itself had a 
built-in mat covering the entire 
floor from wall to wall. On top was 
a taut convas cover; on bottom, it 
was said, was a wool base. It was 
somewhat softer than our usual 
type mat but very springy. The only 


Professor Kano, which hung on a 
wall. In honor of his having devised 
the sport which they were about to 
enjoy, all students were required to 
bow to it immediately upon cross- 
ing the threshold. 

To the non-Japanese, one of the 
most interesting features was the 
range of ages of the participants. 
Many boys from about four years of 
age upwards would be practicing 


with great diligence, and a few 
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elderly men were usually enjoying 
a quiet workout. Others would be 
squatting along the walls, watching 
their children and grandchildren 
with experienced eyes. 

One of the most serious indict- 
ments which can be levelled against 
our own sports is that this extended 
period of interest and actual par- 
ticipation is so seldom found. Here 
at least we have much to learn 
from our American-Japanese 
friends. 

Judo practice is divided into two 
phases. 

Kata consists of formal exercises 
in prearranged attacks and defenses. 
It is at this time that instruction in 
hitting, kicking and other danger- 
ous methods is given. It is always 
started and ended with an exchange 
of formal bows in which both the 
knees and the palms touch the mat. 

Randori is free exercise; that is, 
actual practice for competition. The 
salutations are usually simplified to 
a simple bow of the head. 


THREE GENERAL SKILLS 


Judo is divided into three general 
techniques: 

1. Nage-waza, The Art of Throw- 
ing. 

2. Katame-waza, The Art of 
Holding Down. 

3. Ate-waza, The Art of Striking. 

Space will not permit discussion 
of these techniques here, but details 
may be found in any one of a num- 
ber of books, the best being Modern 
Judo, by Charles Yerkow.? Also any 
one interested in this sport should 
not fail to read Professor Kano’s 
booklet, Judo, No. 16 in the Tourist 
Library published by the Japanese 
Government Railways. Occasional 
copies may still be found in stores 
specializing in Oriental material. 

In competition a bout consists of 
one point (ipon), which may be 
scored in any of the following ways, 
although the last two are reserved 
to those possessing black belts: 

1. Throwing opponent flat on his 
back on the mat. 

2. Holding opponent down in one 
of certain approved forms for 30 
seconds. 

3. Choking opponent until he 
either becomes unconscious or sig- 
nifies defeat by patting the mat. 

4. Torture holds, causing an op- 
ponent to give up. 

5. Hitting opponent in a vulnera- 
ble spot. 

Throws which are executed with 
something less than perfection, 
hold-downs for a period of less 
than 30 seconds, etc., may be 


*The Military Service Publishing Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1943 ($3). 
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awarded half a point (wazaari). 
Two of these will win a match. It 
will be noted that strangling is 


legal; strangely enough scissors 
holds on the head or body are for- 
bidden. 

Methods of team competition dif- 
fer markedly from our own. The 
two teams sit on opposite sides of 
the mat, facing each other and ar- 
ranged in order of skill so that the 
best man is at the head of the line 
and the poorest at the bottom. The 
opposing wrestlers at the bottom of 
the line make the first bout. 

The winner immediately takes on 
the next wrestler in the opponents’ 
line-up. When he himself is finally 
defeated, the second man on his 
own team takes his place. Individ- 
ual standings are decided by the 
number of points scored by each 
competitor. 

The competitors stand perfectly 
erect. Bending over at the waist or 
crouching to protect the legs from 
attack, as in wrestling, is considered 
to indicate that one fears his oppo- 
nent and dares not let him have the 
opportunity to make an attack. Ob- 
viously, no such loss of face can be 
tolerated. 

It will be noted that there is no 
such thing as a division by weight 
classifications. A 90-pound weak- 
ling may find himself pitted against 
an opponent twice his size. 

While this may seem odd to a 
Westerner, it is perfectly consistent 
with the philosophy of the art. Ac- 
tually if a contestant is going to win 
by giving way and employing an 
opponent’s strength to defeat him, 
greater size and weight simply rep- 
resents an opportunity for a more 
efficient and decisive victory. 

One cannot choose his opponents 
in a brawl. To be prepared for any 
emergency that might arise, one 
must be confident of his own ability 
to handle antagonists of any size 
and shape. 

This explains the instructors’ con- 
tinual insistence on correct tech- 
nique. Each throw must be executed 
so perfectly that the one thrown 
will realize the inexorable logic of 
his downfall. 


Philip J. Rasch will be remembered as the 
co-author of the excellent series of weight-train- 
ing articles which appeared in the December 
and February issues. He is o Corrective Therapist 
at Brentwood Hospital (Calif.). 
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